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) y Contents of No. CX. TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. i 
" Finance Ministers, . . . . « . 14%/ Revimws: j } 
one” an | Ga as Fed jms Sontwonenaien, oO ec - The Conductors of Tux Rounp Taiz beg leave respectfully to state that they had fully deter- y 

; sever [ae veneoing, 1. #« ww be Nasby, ee a mined on declining after February 1st to make any deductions, on whatsoever score, from their } 

Dalleate Recreations,  : . . 2 2 449) Advice to Officers, . . . «+ «+ 154 | regular rates of subscription. They have, however, received so many very earnest solicitations ’ 
{ De Ingemisco, ‘ x . 7 - 155 | 

. q ALBION PAPERS: on o Gott. fe" 3 = from Clergymen, Professors, and other eminent persons, to extend the sphere of the paper’s use- i { 
sag a ae Minnete—-Panaagen and 149 The Magazines, a * * * 455 | fulness by allowing a commission to those who are at the pains to procure subscribers that they j 
? o Pinca . os we | MIscELLANE. et ee : 15g | have consented to grant, for the months of February and March only, the following Association 4 

= Terms, to wit: Five copies of Tut RouND TABLE will be sent to one address for one year on receipt i 

, London, «© + + + eee WU Epemanmanay sw wwe 156 y } 

Lerrens To THE Eprton: of Twenty-one Dollars, cash, in advance. Remit by checks or postal money orders to ‘ 

mh1| ANNOUNCEMENTS, . . . « «. « 157 Py 

Batons Rdpetion, ss : THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 

{ Pedantry vs. Scholarship, - «  « 162\/ Norges anD QugRIgfS . . . . . 15% 182 Nassau STREET, New Yorx. 1, 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY | 
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0 119 and 121 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





I 
SUPPLY NEWS-DEALERS AND BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE AT THE FOLLOWING SPECIFIED 
| RATES, NO CHARGE BEING MADE FOR PACKING OR CARTING. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. ii 
Daily Papers. -_ Weekly. cTs. Weekly. cTs. Monthly. CTS. | Monthly. crs. } 
New York Hera . 84 | Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ National Free Mason.................. q Banker's MAGazine,.....cccccocccocevess EE 1 Ei TI yin sin occ ce ucavescccecd y 
¥ New York Times 3% MOONE ooo iw escasnecccsuccrcesoncsees 8% BOaGle'S MONUALY «....cccecscececssese 16 | Le Petit Messager (Fashions). 36 ¢ 
New York Tribune Freeman’s Journal .............. sou Beadle’s Dime Novels..............s00- 644 | London Society (reprint)... oeui 
New York World 3% | French Messager................. swe Blackwood (reprint).......... PGES ee EO ar 4% ; 
New York Sun, ial 1% | Fireside, The.... .4% Boston Ten-Cent Novelettes .. 644 | Literary Companion (monthly parts) .17 , 
N New York Staa tung... +2 | Farm and Fireside ine 834 | BOUGOl? ..........cccccccccccee sees Metropolitan Reporter..............++ 5% 4 
V0 New York German Demokra 2% | Field, Turf, and Fa oo 9 Ca eee ene 10 | Masonic Monthly............ 18 i 
8's New York Evening Post,... 4 Flag of Our Union,. on SIG Bh RIE © GOEL oo sescccneccccccscons 3% | Chambers’s Cyclopedia WES Merryman’s Monthly. Ay 
» New York Evening Express 34 | Forney’s Weekly Pre 5 Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 4 Comic Monthly............ . 8% | Merry’s Museum.. ‘ 
ity New York Journal (German). 2% | German Museum,... y § Price Curren Coachmaker’s Magazine.. ..45 | Mont ly Novelette * 
New York Journal of Commerce 4% | Harper's enn, fe 7 Coin Chart Manua 11 Mother’s Magazine.. : 
New York Evening Gazette... 1% | Hodge's Journal of F 6 | Republic, The... 6 | Munroe’s Ten-Cent : 4 
French Messager,.......... “ieee . 3 | Home Journal,........ 5 | Round Table, The. 33 | Musical Pioneer.. 4 ry 
| Jerald (California editior 4% | Rural New Yorker 10 | Masonic Eclectic. 12 
l, ; | derald (European edition 4% | Right Way, The. 12 | New oe So pea CA = i 
Es e de and Leather Interest 4% | Saturday Night.. 5 | Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly, | New Yor eekly Magazine (parts). 
Semi Weekly. fome Weekly .. 2% | Scientific Ameri a 5% Mme. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashion2l | New York Lancet... .............ceeees 7 $ 
R- New York Tribune........... seceeeess 9 | Independent... .. 54 | Scottish American Jou 5 DvGESISTS CICUIAT, vccccccrccsecsesses 9 | New York Musical Gazette........... 6 i 
New York Times.... .. 8 | Irish People .. 4% | Spiritual Republic........ 6 Eclectic Magazine.. 85 | NICK NOE... ...cccccvccccsoccecese auncees i 
New York Evening Po . 3 | Investigator (Boston) ..... eh Star-Spangled Banner 3% | Educational Monthly. TQ | NUPBCTY, THE... .2.2ccccrccccsscceveces 
New York World... 3M | rish Ainerican. ...... ee Staats Zeitung......... 4% | Every Saturday (monthly parts) 33 Northern Lights (monthly parts)..... 40 
New York Express.... 34 | Internal Revenue Recorder,, 9 Sunday Mercury ae 644 | Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’...... 8 | Our Youn COLES Sam ipa ipa 15 
New York Journal of Commerce,,... 5 Journal of Commerce ,.... . 4% | Sunday Times............... 6 | Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours... | Old Guard ............ 
Literary Companion,......... 5% | Shoe and Leather Reporter... q ‘rank Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine...... | Peterson’s Magazine. 
Liberal Christian,............. 6 | Shipping and Commercial List. 12. | Frank Leslie’s Newspaper (monthly Phrenological Journal. 
em, Weekly. Aving Age col TOMER EO OGL 6 vocccccsecescccocces 5 Wid  WEMERNN cc cecchcacecsedecsscadccssacecees 30 | Phunny Phellow....... t 
| ‘ Aterary see MINES sca xand neanasece co ... 44 | Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun......... 9% | People’s Magazine......... t 
lish Albion...... pighabenetbecteeadsedeagine su 8% | L'Eco ¢ a. 9 | Thompson's Reporter, plain... .....7! 5 | Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ Week- Rebellion Record (monthly) Ry . 
American Union.......... -» 4) | La Cronica (Tuesday and Thursday Thompson's Reporter, with Coin..... 6 | ly (monthly parts).......seeeesseees 16 | Riverside Magazine.......... . A 
Army and Navy Journal. et MMI si aioa Soli va dp dnad.casecassense ss 8 | Universe and Catholic Herald........ 5 | Frank Lestie 8 Chimney Corner Sunday Magazine.,...... we t 
American Artisan... 4\¢ | La Cronica (Saturday edition)........16 Watson's Art Journal.............s0008 8 (monthly parts).......... eSecccocsece 85 | Sailor’s Magazine........ cose a 
1 of American Miscellany 6 | Mercantile Journal............... vee SU MMMIMOUNNS on vy ca reccseteiscucenessessaus 6 | Funniest of F Soldier's Casket lf LJ 
the American Journal of Mining 7 | Metropolitan Record , ot | Waverley Magazine.................6.. S81 BC ccnccuntedteckasstecanawas 15 | Spare Hours...... 15 yl 
Anti-Slavery Standard, 6 | Musical Times................0000. ie MRT sc rcapatecntescverceesess 84 | Flag of Our Union (monthly parts)...27 | Sabbath at Home 215 t 
ish Banner of Light....... Metropolitan Reporter ........... » OMG) WOSRRITD WOEOseccccicsccccesceccccsace 4ig | Gardener’s Monthly 16° | Student and Schoolmate..... +10 ‘ 
Boston Pilot (Catholic)....... ME ear cocccits scnyyecceccens . 4% | Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times (Sporting)11" | Gartenlaube............ 8 | Thompson's Descriptive List.. 16 4 
and Clipper, New York (Sporting NOW TOLER COMPMEP...6cccccsncssee ofl Wide World (Boston)..........cesse.05 5% | Godey’s Lady’s Book.. 1 Thompson's Reporter (plain). 5 % 
the Christian Ambassador,....... New York Ledger y WIG MEG RII. © « oi.0c cen ceccacncoccaeses 5i4 | Galaxy (seml-monthly) «e f Thompson's Reporter (coin).......... 6 * 
| Christian Advocate and Journal, New York Weekly . 4% | Zlon’s Standard and Weekly Review. 4 Good Words penecccecsccoene g Waverley Magazine (monthly parts) .42 ¥ 
15th Christian Intelligencer 6 | New York Mercur 4% | German Bank Note Reporter.....000.; Working Farmer. 8 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle.15 =| New York Leader a2 | Gleason's Illustrated Novels... Yankee Notions 4 
: pourrler des Etats-Unis 9 | New York Tablet 7 Fortnightly. | Harper’s Magazine............0..... z ¢ 
C ry Gentleman,,........0+. | New York Ma ag 7 Yala) 9 Harper's Weekly (monthly parts)... .3¢ : 
Criminial-Zeltung ... New York Atlas. +] | TRO GAMAKY..0-crecrecrseceace venceeee RS | Tree er's Pictortal History of the Re- Quarterly Reviews, etc, . 
Ditizen, .........04. New York Observer .. .8 DOOD oc ccccccscscegscesese -4¢ | Bibliotheca Gacra........cccccccccccee 4 
the Church Journal _ | New York Weekly Magazin « 1% Monthly. Haney's Journal of Roman 7 | Braithewaite’s Retrospect .... ' 
5 to hurch Union... | New York Weekly Review, .6 | Atlantic Monthly...... 27 =| Hall's Journal of Health - 9 | Christian Examiner............ ‘ 4 
ispatch, New York,. | New York Weekly Herald... . 84% | Appleton’s Railway Gu 26 | Horticulturist............. 13 Edinburgh Review (reprint)......... 60 
| one SE akansesaeasee 3 New York Weekly Times .......... . 8% | Agriculturist (English)... .9 Hunt's Merchants’ 38 London Quarterly Review (reprint). 60 
hts Jemokrat (German). cideciaatasasnsses 6% | New York Weekly Tribune,.......... 8 Agriculturiat (German .9 Historical Magazine... BT North British Review (reprind 60 
conomist and Dry Goods Reporter., 9 | New York Weekly World............. 3% | Arthur’s Home Magazir 16 | Hodge's Reporter........ -6 | National Quarterly Review . 
ue, Vangelist } New York Weekly Sun...........0.005 244 | Argosy (reprint)........, 19 Holbrook's United States Mail. ~ North American Review. AN 
very Saturda : New York Weekly Express........... 3% | American Exchange and Review.....19 | Homeopathic Observer........ PY |) Social Science Review. c, 
examiner and © . 4}4 | New York Evening Post ...........066 © | AMOPORG THO, cescpaccccrsccrscceces 84 | Hours at HOME... ..cccseeeees «+22 | Silliman’s Journal .. ‘ 
con- rank Leslie's IMustrated Newspaper 7 New York Sunday News..........6. «. 34% | American Home@opathic Observer ...15 | Herald of Health. 14 Westminster Review (reprint) . 0 
prank Leslie's Zcitung (German) .... 7 OW SOTS BiG cs iscccccsssccccccscccces 5% | American Miscellany (monthly parta)i5 | Jolly Joker....... ey | Wood's Quarterly Retrospect... .100 
prank Leslie 4 Chimney Corner,...... 7 | New England Farmer. sosecseeel American Journal of Horticulture 6:22) | Ladies’ Friend. ......ccccceceees 18 — 
tank Leslie's Lllustracion Ameri- 7 Nation ...4. Liens sesssceseesseeescvecacees 9 American Journal of Numismatics, ,21 Ladies’ Repository.........6006 2 All the leading Lonnon Werextiiss 
sin UN HNG616.106046.65060640696000s600z004 25 | National Workiman,..........c0cceeees 8% | Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.........000605 11 WS BOM TODiccccccccsccccscccosescccccce 60 and MONTHLIES at the LOWEST rates. 
nty 
nes SPECIAL INFORMATION FOR BEGINNERS. 
o the 
a . If there aro any people in your vicinity who read newspapers, HOW TO BECIN. |ABOUT ACCOUNTS, COPYING ORDERS, 
pu Magazines, and books —as, of course, there are—they need a Newa | E 
n—A, Depot. If there ia none, you ean make money by establishing | Make out your order, naming the publications in fall; enclone | te. 
and On, and the sooner a beginning is made the better, While it is | the price, as given in the annexed list, and send money and order | 'o customers ordering goods sent by express, we send a bill 
= yee that demand reguintes supply, awa rule it isin this business | tus, Give your name and the name of post-office, county, and | with each parcel, Dealers getting their supplies by mail are furnish. 
Ke further true that the demand can he eultivated, where it has not | *tate, distinctly, If there is an oxpress ling that reaches your | 6d with a weEKLY aTaTeMENt of account, #hould this statement 
Pt Oe, : foro oxisted, or increased in extent, by woll-directed effort, By | place, we send by tt, unloas directed to send by mail; if sont by | not be received by a dealer when expected, he can always tell how 
the Old-fashioned plan—now nearly obsolete in every enterpria. | MAil, the contents of the package will be found marked plainly on | his account stands with us by keeping copies of his orders and 
- f community he who desires a magazine or newspaper, munt | the address label, no that the postmaster can see at a glance what | referring to the list of prices, This plan Gf copying orders will 
do to ‘ scribe and pay for it a long time beforehand, By the new , Postage to collect, You do not pay postage in advance, as single | also save much confusion in etting what is wanted, as it often 
“s Plan, all the poriodicala—whether dailies, weeklios, or monthiies | Subscribers must, but you pay at the same rate, and only on happens that dealers forget what they have ordered, and order 
wor ounin to one man, namely, the dealer, who buys them by the | Teceipt of your package, 
mpre = | unber, te many copies of each number as are wanted, an fast 
only as they are 


the same thing again, thus getting more than ~ want, 
ea wen “ Ste af = Por) hey are liable to 
getloat, Dealers need not make out 4 full order every time the 
Amer: pay if they by 04 the name price Bis customers would have to PUBLICATION DAYS. want an alteration mako the original order for what is wanted, 
yueht them over the publisher's counter, in this eity i . and afterward aay, ‘add thus and so," or “ cut off thus and sa,"* 
Or whatever the city of their publication, Hoe thus saves hin Tho Monthiies np tnt of inaned between the 16th and %th of 


7 4 | the month preceding that on which they are dated, We forwar | In every letter containing money, name the amount it containa, 
parsoyy oxi An actual item of i ig in postage; but what 16 Of | them as vk as out, The Weeklies ate issued on vdieas daoee | 

ight 5 a etuence to mont people, he can serve them earlier than | gome on every day of the week 

naét ot tt plan could—the my od for what they get, and aa they | yom TERMS. 

Pastry nd oe ete? are not bound to take a periodical which the} 


Our terms are cash, unless special arrangements are made to 
, does not please; they can stop It at any time, ani y : 
teordingly till suited—the dealer regulating hie orders on us BACK NUMBERS. oo 


; Beside, if a publication should suspend, they lose We devote a large space in our establishment to the storage of 
“ 4 mapa by it, hot having Val for it in advance, . y back numbers o | fe 0 


the monthlies and weeklies, and can usually MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
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ommence business by ordering a quantity of papers, | supply any back numbers wanted. Ww furnish thing that is f 
eens a ecan furnish anythin at is for sale in New York, and on 
sal anes, books, ete, (nee listo perce and exposing them for better terms than a could buy it for yourself, if you were here. 
bt eaten, can hag from your neighbors the names of such This is of great value to our out-of-town customers, 
ling ot witty ora tee fe they would like to take, and order the current NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, Ete. In the way of Boors, Stationery, Music, Pens, Pavevopes 
spevial He ba hat them, “A beginning once made, inerease ja inevitable, AuMANacs, Sona-fooRS, Piorynes, Papen (Letter, Cap, and Note), 
nok role wit srgalree for a beginning is small, and after that your We send our customers specimen coples of all new papers and | Maps, Cxants, ENvaLopes of all sorte, qualities and prices, Toy 
ted Itt etban 1h vane enable you to keep pace with the thereased | magazines that are issued (unless otherwise instfueted) and Books, Paper Dolls, Pens, Ink, ete., our stock is full and alway 
@ Wiel hevep Bes rn lure of & Well-inanaged news depot isa thing we | charge them, and continue sending them until ordered to dis- | the best and the cheapest. 
: people, an the Ones started, it becomes a necessity tu the | continie, ‘This enables customers to be thoroughly “ posted’ as| When goods are ordered that cannot be had, we linmiediately 
aalieh, for r ey will never allow it to atop, to all new publications, Bive nettee, stating the reason why they are not sent, 
Miltod Wrther information, of for our TRABH CinOULAR, Address 


oo. THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 119 and 121 Nassau Street, New Vork. 
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e 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Just IssvED. NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS The Ea 
LONDON, HARLEM, AND OTHER POEMS. arvipreiencigeed 0 
wigs By B. J. Leepom. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO.,, spec 
Z Crown 8yvo, gilt top, uncut, beautifully illustrated, thick paper, PHILADELPHIA. — 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, price $5. —_— 
“The most gorgeously printed work of the kind which has| NEW AMERICA. By Wm. Hepworth Dixon, editor of The T H 
HAVE NOW READY THE ever reached our eye.” — Telegraph, Feb. 20, 1867. Atheneum, and author of The Holy Land, William Penn, 
ORDERS SOLICITED etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boa: —— 
NEW AND REVISED ISSUE OF THE PICTORIAL EDITION T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, tinted paper. , ; : aie sil 
OF THE 17% and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. | MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPENp. } 
ENCE. By Heros Von Borcke, late Chief of Staff t =—_— 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPE oo —_ 
8 SPERE, GUIDE TO MUSICAL COMPOSITION, J. E. B. Stuart. With map. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, bevelled 
EDITED AND REvIsED BY CHARLES KnicuT, For those who desire in a short time and without a Teacher to boards, $2 50. | 
COMMONLY KNOWN As acquire the Art of Inventing Melodies, and of providing them | A TUTOR’S COUNSEL TO HIS PUPILS. EN Avant, Mrs. RO 
with suitable accompaniments, especially of composing the easier stzuRS! Letters and Essays. By Rev. G. H. D. Mathais, th 
KNICHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, kinds of Musical Pieces. By HEINRICH WOHLFAHRT. Translated M.A. Small 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. bine 
Containing upwards of One Thousand Illustrations, and beauti- by J. 8. Dwight. $1. SESE ARS OF SEE EES TENE AR OF TER STAR - Pri 
Liddy getated. Wy Mase Chay & Benen Bao tenet gener. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. lala aaa By Alfred Creigh, LL.D., K.T, 39°, wed 
8 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, $40; tree calf, gilt edges, $75; OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, é ‘ite 
: 277 Washington Street, Boston. | HOURS OF WORK AND PLAY. ByF.P. Cobbe. Neat 12mo State. 
full morocco, gilt edges, $100. volume, $1 50. 
‘ " 

We make the following extract from a Prefatory Letter of THE YALE COURANT: IDALIA. A new Novel by Ouida, author of Chandos, Strathmore, grins 
1854, toa volume entitled Shakespeare’s Scholar, written by Mr. | AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY JOURNAL OF AMERICAN Granville de Vigne, etc. 12mo, $2. Treast 
Richard Grant White, who has himself produced an edition of the eT, Bi cen ool H C ELEMENTS OF ART CRITICISM. A Text-book for Schools right 
post which Silely telces rank among the bent : , DA iB VOSes, NEW poe — and Colleges, and a Hand-book for Amateurs and Artists, peace 

g THE CouRANT contains all alumni as well as undergraduate By G. W. Samson, D.D., Pres. of Columbian Coll 
“ About five years ago I boughta copy of Mr. Knight's Pictorial | 2¢W*- Its general college news is epee more full each week. eee stilt ap Ae cal ollege, Wash. portan 
Edition, and having studied Shakespeare himself alone for so ——- are already secured in all the leading colleges of San, DS. Geena, Geiss war t) 
j indi _ | the country. } 
in # mgd rg ~ deenyg! og : nioht's pace ape teen mond Tue Terms for the remaining six months of Vol. II., ending at PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. D. T. Ansted, M.A., PRS, the pe 
satisfaction; his were altogether different comments from those TGs dae of too 2 — Tae were : ae gle ge FR.GS.,F.G.8. Cloth, bevelled boards, ¢8 00. P 
which still fretted i 7 ; ; club of five subscribers, 5; club of ten subscribers ; ] 
aaa mleo were tytn + sed Tyeed yn ue Oe > (with extra copy), $1 25; club of twenty subscribers (with extra —_ ee - ere yee oe anee—sor wiry oe 
marks upon the different Plays—a pleasure which I need hardly | COPY), $1; single numbers, 10 cents. sodertoh Pulndan-Muller hy Rumghey Wiltiom Peeslent, ware, 
say was repeated and heightened subsequent acquaintance SPECIMEN COPIES SENT ON APPLICATION. With illustrations designed by Walter Allen. Engraved on drafts 
with the criticisms of Coleridge, Wilson, Schlegel, and Hazlitt. wood by J. D. Cooper. 12mo, cloth extra, $2 
But [learned from him a fact of which my determination had kept Address z a conque 
me ignorant, or rather,, made me forgetful, that the text of THE YALE COURANT, THE ADVENTURES OF A GRIFFIN ON A VOYAGE OF Dis. in thi 
akespeare before the date of his edition was filled with the q . Ww y in thi 
alterations and interpolations of those very editors whose labors wistnlntseendaini wn *“* repens Se ee i 
ey oe me Anger peed and finding that, in some of ORE, SHOT, SENN GE OS SS. war ti 

e few passages which had been obscure to me, the ob it < . 

was of their creating, not of Shakespeare's or even his ptintets, THE HOME MONTHLY. re Pa vd rage y rep steep Rape to i om 
ti ; Ps s ; t0- 
T instantly began the critical study of the text. . rivate Correspondence and Family Papers; with an Int as of | 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1867. ductory Sketch of tt : ; 
Zs evil be ohesarved that thee Sliuatents 4 y Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. By Eliza X | 
at the Illustrations (upwards of one thou- —— Meteyard. With numerons illustrations, Printed onsupe. | UY: 
#and) in this reissue are the same as those which appeared in the GENERAL ARTICLES. fine paper, 2 vols. 8yo. even it 
first edition, while the printing and the whole mechanical exeeu- a Legends of the Cumberland. Chaps. IIL, TV.) HisroRICAL MEMOIRS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, is mere 
tion of t ; ‘ By Wm. Hodgson, A ’ i 
of the work are in no respect inferior to the original, “And lot my vases all were white.” By Santiago. = =4 odgson, 12mo — $1 75 + . iAgS ¢ 
—— Gonvalo de Cordova; of, The Conqtest of Granada, By Mra, t AKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION; of, The Rite ity atic 
Jane T, H, Cross, Aid Decline of Oligarchy in the West. By J. Arthur Part ; 
Aiso, Just Pratisnan, Confederate Notes, Chaps, f., ff, By a Lady of Virginia, fdge, aithor of Oh Demobracy, ete, 4 val, AYO, $5. i ister hi 
THE CHHAPHST AHAKSPERE IN THE MARKET, ‘fhe Garret Room, By Mra, Georgie A. Hulse MeLeod STUDINS IN THE HOUK OF PRALMS, Belg a Critical and j ability 
tt, Hime *—Dr. Cochraa—" The Kditer at Heme,’ By Hey, D Hepository Commentary, with Doctrinal afd Practical He | = whet 
THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPERE ’ ©, iéelley, M.D, Hark OF the eAtive Pealter, Hy William &, Plimer, DD, a alli 
COMPLETEH if ONK VOLUME, fiooks, Ky Philip Lindsley Lip, tad vol, loth, §4) library atyle, #6 75 | half turkey, — z nye 
Moral Obligation, Hy J, P. Rivather, Hated paper, #7 40, a eh 
Epivsd AY CHanLHS KwiaH®, Common Rense, Ry lophon, PTH LART DAYAR OF OUR BAVIONH. For Passion Week are of 
Aad containing the Doubtfal Playa and Poems and a Glossarial | A#?onomical Notes for March. By Prof. J, H, Cagliaie, Phe Life af UF Lord, from the Rapper in Hethany to Hie [ ple, j 
Index, Printed by Clowes & Son upon toned paper, from PORTRY, Ascension into Heaven, in Chronological Order, and in the i he mat 
type cast expressly for it, in 1 vol, post 8yo, cloth, 1,078 pages, | Pealm VITT.: Paraphrased in Haglish Dactyis, By T, O, Baum- Words of the Bvongetiste, Arranged by Charles D, Cooper 
a ’ ’ , 1,078 pages, tng ’ 1 Ur Rector of St, Philip's Church, Philadelphia, Small 12mo, erably 
price $e, Jrxageet 3 TERRA MARILAL; or, Threads of M } i i import 
Belle White, By Mrs, Margaret J. Preston, . Ai; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial History, I 
Little Mary, By Miss I, M. Porter, By Kdward D), Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President can be 
THE FAO-SIMILE REPRINT OF THE FIRST FOLIO (1628) | Ellorene, By Elloie. Of the United Gtates, 10mo, had ne 
EDITION OF The Fox and the Bell. By H. T, Cabanis, DAINTY DISHES, Receipts collected by Lady H, St. Clair, Fifth f lool 
The Little Grave. By Mattie. edition, 12mo, cloth, $2 25. GF 100 
SHAKESPEARE’'S COMEDIES, HISTORIES, | To Mattie. By Rev. Guilford Jones, D.D, ON DEMOCRACY. By J. Arthur Partridge, author of The Mak- ident’s 
AND TRACEDIES. i th i i i 
s EpIToRIaL DEPARTMENT: The Editor at Home ; Around The Fire- = Sod oo peg tng and mena vat wh 
1 vol. small 4to, cloth, $10; half calf, $12, side; The Library; Synopsis of Reviews and Magazines; : . O Hanes, OF way lsters, 
Sahtlehenst Gesnar South Can’t Stand, 1 vol. 8vo, $4. much 
Also, Tue Home Monraty circulates in every Southern State, and THE CHRISTIAN HYMNAL. Hymns with Tunes for the Service land 
An edition of the same on Large Paper, quarto, half vellum, $20. | is, therefore, a most desirable advertising medium for publishers, of the Church, Compiled and edited by Rev. Frank Sewall. ‘ 
— merchants, and manufacturers desirous of securing a Southern 12mo, cloth. door 1 
Trade. Terms moderate. Price of subscription $3a year, Ad-| HEAVEN AND HELL. Heaven and its wonders, and Hell from within 
Staunton’s Magnificent Edition of the Plays | dress Things Heard and Seen, By Emanuel Swedenborg. Demi allianc 
and Poems of Shakespeare, with copious STARK & HILL, Nashville. T vine watchi 
Original Notes, a Glossary and Life, and containing up- sene’: “Cnn | SLOAN’S HOMESTEAD ARCHITECTURE. By Samuel Sloan, 80 | 
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FINANCE MINISTERS. 


ROM the beginning a mistake has been made in 
the relative rank we assign to members of our 
cabinet. In England, the First Lord of the Treasury 
js Prime Minister, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
being his subordinate. With us the Secretary of 
State, that is, our Secretary of Foreign Affairs, is re- 
garded as chief of the cabinet, the head of the 
Treasury coming second to him. The English are 
right in this matter, and we wrong. Whether in 
peace or war, the finances of the country are the im- 
portant part of government. In peace as well as in 
war the question how to tax and how much to tax 
the people comes home to the comfort of every man, 
woman, and child. In war, especially in modern 
wars, the relative ability of belligerents to bear 
drafts upon their wealth decides which of them shall 
conquer. Modern wars are simple trials of endurance 
in this respect. Yet it may be doubted whether in 
war time we do not look upon not only the Secretary 
of State but the Secretaries of War and of the Navy 
asof higher consequence than the head of the Treas- 
ury. The work of the War and Navy Departments, 
even in so great a war as we have just passed through, 
is mere work of details. There may be an immense 
mass of details, requiring great administrative abil- 
ity atid imposing great labor; but the financial min- 
ister ins need of & qtiality rarer than administrative 
ability—he las need of the power to think, Bxeept 
When, at sone fare erisis, A slip of his pen might 
possibly hurry a dispute with another nation inte 
open War, the special duties of our Seeretary of State 
are of little importance to the happiness of the peo 
ple, The usual run of diplomatic correspondence ean 
be managed by any one who happens to have a tol 
erably good style of writing English; and eyen go 
important a discussion as that of the Alabama claims 
ean be carried on by any first-class lawyer, If we 
had not brought down from the beginning the habit 
of looking upon the Secretary of State as the Pres- 
ident’s chief adviser, that officer would soon sink 
into the third or fourth rank among the cabinet min- 
isters, For our Secretary of Foreign Affairs is of 
much less importance than the same officer in Eng- 
land, That country has powerful nations as next- 
door neighbors; we have no neighbors of the kind 
within three thousand miles. England has entangling 
alliances; we have none. England has always been 
watching the balance of power in the old world; we 
80 immeasurably outweigh everything else in our part 
of the world that the balance is sure to be always on 
the right side. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy and the Secretary of State are great clerks; the 
financial minister ofa first-class nation needs to be, 
in the largest. sense, a statesman. Mere business ca- 
pacity, such as would make a successful banker, will 
not answer the purposes of the office; the two great- 
est in the list of our Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Hamilton and Walker, were men of little business 
capacity, in the ordinary mercantile sense. 

The President is always capable of directing the 
course of the other departments; but, with the ex- 
ception of Jefferson, Jackson, and Van Buren, all our 
Presidents, from Washington down, have been con- 
tent to leave financial questions to the unchecked 
Control of the Secretary of the Treasury. The move- 
Ments of armies and ships of war may be ably direct- 
ed and our diplomacy may be creditably managed 
without any knowledge of political economy; but the 
man who undertakes the finances of a great country 
Without having given his thoughts to that science, 
or who knows no more of it than can be got from 
‘imply reading books, will prove to be in smooth 

*$ & nobody, and in difficult times a bull in a 
china shop, 

The practical English show that they know the 
Money question in government matters to be the 


question of questions not only by making the head 
of the treasury the chief of the cabinet, but also by 
making the discussion of the budget the great 
debate in every session of Parliament. It is for 
this debate that the statesmen of England, whether of 
the party in power or of the opposition, reserve their 
strength; it isin this debate that the great leaders 
not only direct the battle, but do the heaviest fight- 
ing in person. How is it in our Congress? Ask the 
most marked men in either house, even men who 
openly aspire to the presidency, and they will confess, 
unblushingly, that they ‘know nothing about 
finance.” When, in the first winter of the war, the 
first internal tax bill was under preparation, and 
when the still more important question of debasing 
the currency was proposed, we happened to be in 
Washington. The story came to us from such a source 
that we cannot doubt it that the leader of the Sen- 
ate, in conversation upon the subject, said, “I know 
nothing about these financial questions; but since 
the matter has been proposed” (it was then three 
weeks old) “I have been reading up the subject.” 
To say nothing of his folly in supposing that he could 
master this subject from books in three or four weeks, 
it did not occur to him that his confessed ignorance 
made his coming into public life at all, still more his 
putting himself forward as a leader, a simple fraud 
upon the people. Think of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Disraeli avowing their ignorance of all financial ques- 
tions, but that they meant to use their leisure hours 
for two or three weeks in reading elementary books 
so as to be ready to meet the budget discussion. 

Estimate at their highest value the energy of the 
War Department, the good management of the Navy, 
and the adroitness of the Secretary of State during 
the rebellion ; yet all done by these departinents to- 
gether was less effective for good than would have 
been & Wise management of our finances during the 
sanie period, If Mr, Chase had been equal to the 
oecasion, if he had estimated aright the ability of the 
people to bear taxes and their willingness to pay 
them, if he had known enough of previous history to 
profit by the blunders of other finance ministers, he 
would not have been content te follow, as he did, the 
example of the Confederates in matters of financial 
policy, The War and Navy Departments had all 
the force furnished to them which they asked for or 
could wield; the utmost they could do was to finish 
the war in four years, The Treasury had simply to 
manage its own affairs wisely to shorten the war by 
two years and to have made us always safe, without 
diplomacy, from any chance of foreign intermeddling. 
Mr, Pitt at the end of the Napoleon wars confessed 
to having made one great mistake, to wit, that he had 
not imposed heavy taxes in the beginning. With 
this confessed blunder before him, and with the sad 
consequences thereof to the people of England clearly 
set forth in English financial history, Mr. Chase suf- 
fered himself to repeat the same blunder to a much 
greater extent. Fora year and a half he undertook 
to carry on the largest war in history purely on credit, 
providing no adequate revenue for the government. 
Had he insisted on taxation in the beginning, he 
would not have suspended payment, for it was the 
condition of his finances, not the condition of the 
banks, which brought about the suspension of specie 
payments. Had we avoided the needless resort to 
irredeemable paper money, while the Confederates 
were daily sinking deeper and deeper in their finan- 
cial slough, our superior ability to sustain war would 
have been so clearly demonstrated as to dishearten 
the foe and to warn off intermeddlers. The moral 
force of such a demonstration of our strength would 
have done more for our early success than all the 
physical force we could bring to bear. We should 
have avoided at least half of our present indebted- 
ness, 

We may sometime learn, perhaps through great suf- 
fering, what the English have long known, that the 
finance minister is the most important of public ser- 
vants. As the question is important to our pockets, 
we may get to overcome in it our chronic habit so far 
as to wish the cleverest heads in the highest place. 
When we have learned this, we shall no longer be 
content with second-rate men for the duties of the 
office, but shall require in it, as they do in England, 





the ablest statesmen of the day. 











THE FUTURE OF WOMEN. 
WENTY years hence, in all human probability, 
female suffrage will have become, so far as the 
United States and Great Britain are concerned, an 
accomplished fact. We would say nothing at this 
time about the desirability of such an innovation, 
but would regard it as we are in the habit of regard- 
ing many things, not necessarily asa thing that 
should be, but as a thing that necessarily will be. 
The fifteen hundred English ladies who, last June, 
presented their petition to the House of Commons 
through the appropriate hands of John Stuart Mill 
we cannot help viewing as the advance guard of a 
force which will go on from year to year increasing 
in numbers and influence until at last it will be able 
to exert a pressure sufficient to accomplish its object. 
In America a similar agitation is certain, and the two 
movements will strengthen and encourage each other. 
They will meet much opposition and much ridicule. 
They will be combatted by all the weapons of con- 
servatism, masculine jealousy, and partisan anger; 
but unless its fate for exceptional reasons proves very 
different’ from those of cognate revolutions which, 
commencing feebly, progress and swell to triumphant 
proportions, and are seldom beaten back one step 
without advancing two, the cause of female suffrage 
is destined, and probably within the space we assign, 
to succeed. 

If this should be the case, young girls who are now 
receiving their education—girls, that is, who are now 
in their teens—will be called upon before the eldest 
shall have completed their eight lustrums to discharge 
a function and assume a responsibility the expect- 
ancy of which should be very gravely considered in 
the direction of their present studies and discipline, 
At the same time we are by ho means prepared to 
say that even if stich edtication be predicated upon 
the certainty of such a political change, and if after 
all the 6hange Were hot made, the preparation for it 
Wold not on the whole constitute a salutary modi 
fication of the systems of female tuition which are 
now in vogue, or, even if we suppose that ne wo 
man now living shall ever be privileged to casta vote, 
isit too much to assume that a greater attention paid 
to mathematics, logic, political economy, and history, 
and less time bestowed upon the lighter accomplish- 
ments than is now the custom, would produce nobler, 
better, and stronger women, and so inure to the sub- 
stantial improvement of society? It is often urged 
to be sure, that such grave studies tend to make wo- 
men masculine, but surely there is something sophis- 
tical or at least frivolous in the objection, ' If to make 
women masculine means to teach them to think, we 
should say masculine let them be. There are quite 
enough American men who are feminine to strike a 
sufficient balance. It is quite time that the old ridi- 
culous prejudice about blue-stockings should become 
obsolete. We do not find that truly manly and cul- 
tivated men, from Mr. Mill downwards, harbor such 
prejudices or entertain corresponding fears, It is 
your man-milliner, your ignoramus, your intellectual 
drone, who is too indolent to conquer knowledge for 
himself, who dreads the contact of educated women 
because he dislikes to appear insignificant beside 
them, and who seeks to interpose the shield of his sex 
and to dart from behind it little arrows of spiteful 
and insensate ridicule. 

The sphere of woman is truly the domestic circle, 
but does she adorn it the less and does she make it 
less attractive when she is able rationally to discuss 
the most important and interesting problems of life ? 
We opine not, and we discern the germs of good in 
this agitation for female suffrage, whatever may fairly 
be advanced against it, in its infallible results of 
quickening the female intellect and elevating to a 
nobler level the standards of female responsibility. 
To say that women will be made less attractive by 
such a process is in effect to say that women are be- 
witching in proportion as we can belittle and stultify 
their understandings. The whole argument is an 
Oriental, a Turkish one in every essential characteristic, 
and is utterly unworthy of the era or the civilization 
in which we live. We all know, however, that the 
argument, or various ramifications of it, is so far ob- 
stinately upheld by very great numbers. Few men, 
indeed, can tolerate the idea of women knowing as 


‘much, still less more, than themselves; but the com- 
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mon attitude is an ignoble one notwithstanding. In 
a community so commercial as our own the prejudice 
is apt to be intensified, and for an obvious reason, 
Men have less time to devote to the higher and more 
abstract departments of thought and they resent such 
devotion on the part of their wives and sisters. They 
urge that women should keep in their proper place 
and study what concerns them, when they mean that 
women should be debarred from the possibility of 
attaining to any point of superiority over themselves. 
This may be natural, but it is also selfish and con- 
temptible. If woman is in reality the complement of 
man, she is so in the best possible sense when she can 
make up for his accidental or inevitable deficiencies, 

But how far is it true that women are less attract- 
ive in the ratio of their culture? Women are women 
still, their relation to the opposite sex is unchanged 
and unchangeable, let their attainments be what they 
may. To aver that a woman is less a mistress of the 
arts of fascination because her mind is so expanded 
that she better knows how to use them, is preposter- 
ous. To descend to the lighter gratifications of so- 
ciety, what man worth the name would not rather 
flirt with a well-informed girl than with a shallow 
dunce? Who encounters in real life young ladies 
whose good education makes them regardless of per- 
sonal grace, of attention to those details of manner 
and toilet which go to complete the sum of social at- 
traction? The women who neglect such things, who 
affect to scorn the legitimate allurements of their sex 
and its rationally prescribed duties, are the imperfectly 
not completely educated members of it. It is, how- 
ever, an unfortunate circumstance—although those 
who have studied the history of reforms well know 
it to be an invariable one—that certain bizarre and 
ill-organized individuals, sometimes from conviction, 
but more frequently from the love of that notoriety 
which is gained by hanging on the skirts of novelty, 
excite disgust and misapprehension by caricaturing 
the effects of impending change and distorting the 
popular view of its righteousness or necessity. With 
the discerning such eccentricities count for little, but 
with the more numerous mass they have an exagger- 
ated meaning which carries a counterweight, not 
without its uses, perhaps, for impeding innovation. 
The conception which enlightened reason—sure in the 
long run to be all powerful—should keep steadily 
before our minds is that all knowledge for both sexes 
and all races is in itself desirable, and that its pos- 
session in the fullest possible degree is the last thing 
likely, whatever may happen, to bring political ca- 
lamity or social unhappiness, 








PROTECTIVE FOLLIES. 
T is well known that, time and again, high ‘protec- 
tive tariffs have been enacted in this country with 
loud promises of great benefit to come to the manu- 
facturers, and that there ensued, in fact, distress and 
often ruin among the factories. A little reflection 
will show that, to effect the object which the protec- 
tionists have in view, protection must go to the length 
of prohibition. If it costs ten dollars to make a ton 
of iron abroad and fifteen dollars to make it here, our 
domestic manufacturer cannot be protected against 
the competition of his foreign rival except by a duty 
sufficient to make importation impossible. For if it 
costs the foreign iron-master ten dollars to make and 
, deliver his iron here, and we impose a duty of four 
dollars a ton, the foreigner can still undersell the do- 
mestic manufacturer who must have fifteen dollars, 
The effect of the duty is simply to make the consum- 
er here pay more without protecting the American 
manufacturer. The foreigner, if it came duty free, 
would send his iron hither and get ten dollars for it. 
With a duty of four dollars he can still send it hither, 
sell it for fourteen dollars, out of which the duty of 
four dollars is paid by some one here, and ten dollars 
remains for the foreign shipper as before. 

Not only is there no effectual protection except by 

a duty which prohibits the importation, and thereby 
kills the revenue, but even this prohibitory duty is 
rendered ineffectual unless the protective system be 
applied to only one article at a time. 
all foreign manufactures, were subjected to a duty 
which would prohibit its importation, our iron-mas- 
ters would then have the market here to themselves, 
But when they get protection other interests claim 


If iron, alone of 


and obtain like protection. High duties are imposed 
upon other things, upon cottons and woollens and 
wool and coal, upon screws and nails and saws and 
planes, upon all the tools and all the materials neces- 
sary to house-building ; and as those who work in 
iron must have clothes to wear and fuel to burn 
and houses to live in, and other comforts of life, 
the cost of their living is increased by the higher 
prices of these comforts, As the expenses of living 
increase the workman’s wages must be advanced. 
In consequence of this general protection to all 
sorts of things as well as to iron, the iron-master 
finds that while the foreigner continues to send 
his iron from abroad and to get, by selling it at 
fourteen dollars, ten dollars nett, he himself is no 
longer able to make iron here at fifteen dollars. Then 
come a renewed cry about the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope, still higher duties upon iron, and with them, of 
course, still higher duties upon other things so as to 
log-roll the bill, The cost of living to the workman 
is again increased, and the cost of making American 
iron advances again, so as to let in foreign iron not- 
withstanding the enhanced duties; and so the pro- 
cess goes on ad infinitum, At the close of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the iron-masters were quite content 
with a protecting duty of less than ten per cent. on 
the foreign article; this has been from time to time 
increased until it is now nearer one hundred per cent. 
than ten; and the clamor for more protection among 
the iron-masters is louder now than at the beginning. 
If the protectionists could agree upon some one 
favored article upon which alone to confer the ben- 
efits of prohibitory duties, their method might work 
on that limited scale. But so long as they club to- 
gether to help each other and to protect all sorts of 
things at once, they are simply cutting each other’s 
throats, while making the people at large pay heavily 
for witnessing the spectacle. 








PADDING AND VENEERING. 
| hg these days of rapid writing the habit of padding 
light articles by the free use of quotations has become 
a nuisance which ought to be checked or subjected to 
certain restrictions. Writers could, perhaps, be limited 
to the use of the minor poets or to the works of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper. The former might be grateful if no 
one else were, and the latter could be suffered more eas- 
ily in fragments. It is a positive injury to one’s mind to 
have the finest thoughts of the great writers who have 
enriched our literature, from Shakespeare to Tennyson, 
hackneyed until the words cease to convey any meaning 
to our souls, but hang like cobwebs in the memory, in 
company with “ Hostetter’s bitters,” “S. T.—1860—X.,” 
“Make your own soap and save sixty per cent.,” “Get 
the best,” “Try Jones’s,” “ Ask for Snooks’s,” and all 
those exasperatingly pertinacious bits of advice which 
get burnt into our brain by frequent journeyings through 
the great thoroughfares. When Montaigne wrote his 
essays he certainly used many bricks from other’s build- 
ings ; but his mind was saturated with the spirit of those 
favorites with whom he had dwelt so long in his memor- 
able tower, and his thoughts habitually ran in the fa- 
miliar channels. But the modern writer, who spins out 
pages of the flimsiest texture, uses quotations purely to 
save himself the trouble of thinking out an idea or con- 
structing a forcible sentence, and so destroys countless 
beauties to succeed in boring by incongruous patchwork. 
For, so used, they must oftentimes be incongruous. No 
two writers, certainly no two poets, look at anything 
through precisely the same medium, and we have no 
right to drag beautiful thoughts out of their own atmos- 
phere and set them side by side with the offspring of a 
different spirit. To understand an extract with justice 
to the writer we should read the whole poem ; therefore, 
books of favorite quotations are, or should be, abomina- 
tions to such as are capable of appreciating the authors 
in their entirety. Popular phrases govern society, and 
popular quotations seem to govern weak writers, and to 
serve them for moulds into which to run their thoughts. 
Newspaper writers of a certain grade habitually save 
themselves trouble in this way, and in art criticism it is 
particularly false and unjust, for each individual painter, 
singer, or actor has an idiosyncracy which cannot be un- 
derstood without thought, nor expressed by conventional 
slang. The American gift of fluency is too often merely 
due to the unscrupulous use of words, to an unhesitating 





habit of pouring forth with unfortunate facility torrents of 
unsound hypotheses, of second-hand quotations, and of 
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sion, unaccompanied by thought, characterizes the letters 
of too many young people, who have a mania for regaling 
each other with correspondence which wastes their time 
vitiates their taste, and puffs them up with the idea that 
the power of stringing together words implies literary 
talent. When books were rare, their contents were 
treated with grave respect, and quotations were used 
with careful regard to their appositeness ; comic writers 
did not then indulge in that cheap and easy wit of which 
the point lies in the use of noble words to illustrate ly. 
dicrously disproportionate ideas. But the cheapening of 
books subjects the thought of the finest minds to the 
desecrating familiarity of the coarsest ones, which, unable 
to understand any feeling above their own experience, 
regard the expression of it as stilted and ridiculous, 

If anything can be found more expressive of the tend. 
ency of the age to cast pearls before swine than the 
treatment of literature, it is the treatment of art. Cheap 
photographs bring before the ignorant fragments of the 
highest ideals that painters have embodied, torn from 
their proper setting, deprived of their coloring, often 
blurred in outline, and then a certain acquaintanceship ix 
thus produced which is confounded with knowledge, 
Such familiarity in common minds soon breeds contempt, 
They begin to criticise what they cannot appreciate, and 
the possibility of elevating their taste is hazarded by the 
degradation of its standards. People in general cannot 
appreciate art—they may sometimes appreciate nature— 
without education. Nature reveals her highest beauty 
only to those who study her diligently, and how much 
less easy is it to comprehend art; fruit of the labor of s 
gifted few, who have lifted themselves above the multi. 
tude and lived in an atmosphere which transcends alike 
their habits and theiraims. Moreover, it is as impossible 
to see the beauty of a picture in a smail black photograph 
as to feel the beauty of a poem in disconnected quots 
tions, while the smattering gained by such contact is 
extremely injurious to young people, for having thus 
learned enough of the subject to avoid the appearance 
of gross ignorance, they are satisfied. The common vice 
of our life is love of ease; the spirit of sacrifice is dead 
within us. Not for art, not for truth, not for Gop, will 
we sacrifice our ease ; only perhaps for money, but then 
that is to buy ease in the future. Through this weak- 
ness we coach and cram our young men at the universi- 
ties, and seek for easy methods to teach them the out 
sides of things and lose the best result of all study, the 
mental strength which is gained by honest work. We 
use machine carving and pressed jewelry and electro 
plating, veneer our houses with slices of brown-stone, 
and build churches to the glory of God with marble-faced 
fronts and brick sides. Meanwhile our writers enrich 
their careless pages with the poetry of other minds to 
please the many instead of striving to present the noble 
fruit of labor for the delectation of the few. To save 
trouble, to save time, to avoid any sacrifice which can 
render life worthy or work noble, and to felicitate our 
selves upon our advance in civilization because we do 80, 
is the boasted triumph of our age and the unconscious 
betrayal of its barbarism. 

It is difficult to imagine what would have become 
the writers of our day without Shakespeare. Playwrights 
console themselves with the reflection that even he did 
not originate plots, and of course he can be used asa per- 
petual fountain of quotations by everybody for any- 
thing from a comic song to a funeral oration. Perhaps 
of all his plays As You Like Jt is the most ruthlessly 
pillaged for ideas. There is scareely a line of that play 
(which should be read in summer ease under the flicker 
ing shadows of green boughs) that is not hacked and cui 
and tortured to fit into every conceivable outpouring o 
imbecility which can be printed or spoken. But Shakes 
peare alone is, like Nature, inexhaustible ; and, full of sy! 
van shade and dewy atmosphere, he cannot be utterly 
destroyed to us by all the noise of fools, the tramp 0 
idlers or the roll of traffic, but still offers green, untrol- 
den places where we may rest awhile from the jangling 
discords of our daily life. 








SACRED MUSIC. 

RECENT periodical contained an excellent article 
upon church music, by way of review of a publics- 

tion of sacred melodies. This is to many a subject of much 
interest. One of the means of offering homage to the Cree 
tor is by vocal music, and our gratitude and respect for 
the Supreme Being are shown as much by this exercise 48 
by any of the other forms of worship. It was undoubl 
edly with this view that the church service has provided 
for the music of the voice in order that the whole congt’’ 
gation may join in the hymn of praise. At the — 
day, however, this view is in many instances entirely 





wrongly-used foreign idioms. The same ease of expres- 


ignored; and instead of singing the old standard pssl™ 
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tunes, the choir not unfrequently choose trivial airs in 
which scarcely any of the congregation can join. The 
old tunes of Dundee, Arlington, Duke Street, and the 
Portuguese Hymn are now given up for the more fashion- 
able ones of Garland, Give, etc., while the hymn-books 
below serve no purpose unless it be to collect the dust 
from week to week. 

The question may here very properly be asked, What 
js music? does it consist in singing, or in playing on an 
organ or & piano-forte, 80 as to produce an orderly suc- 
cession of pleasing sounds, or what is termed a tune? So 
the child thinks when he beats his toy drum, or listens 
to the hand-organs at an exhibition of dancing monkeys. 
§o thinks his sister as she drums on the piano-forte. 
Add toa certain agreeable titilation of the auricular or- 


* gans the idea of skill in the performance, and there 


jg present all that many persons understand by fine 
music. Accordingly, a concerto on a violoncello, or a 
noisy chorus, yields to many the highest musical enjoy- 
ment they are capable of receiving ; and similar, also, is 
the pleasure derived by numerous persons in our crowded 
congregations from the performance of some of the four- 
part galloping tunes in use, particularly in the country. 
These tunes have often a ludicrous, and sometimes a dis- 
gusting, effect. An example of the former was cited 
gome time since in a western newspaper as follows: 
“ With rev-rence let the sa-a-a-aints appear, 
And bow-wow-wow before the Lord.” 

Many of those, also, with whom such tunes are favorites 
will tell one that they “are passionately fond of music,” 
and,no doubt, are sincere. Yet they have no idea of 
music a8 a language; they do not even understand its 
expression ; it is no language to them. Play to them 
one of the sublime harmonies of the old masters and it 
will awagen no emotion radically different from that pro- 
duced by some noisy air, which if not absolutely verging 
on profaneness, is at least an offense against musical 
taste and religious propriety. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that taste in sacred music has not only not improved of 
late but has been actually retrograding. A love of nov- 
elty and noise has taken the place of musical feeling, and 
the state of our psalmody remains a fit subject for sar- 
casm, or, rather, for serious regret and grave remon- 
strance. The finest music in existence has been suffered 
to lie neglected : Croft, Handel, and Mozart have, as it 
were, been forgotten, and their rich, lofty, and melodious 
compositions will hardly pay the expense of publication. 

Either singing is a part of worship or it is not. If it 
is not, it should be done away with. If it is, it ought 
not to be thought beneath the attention of the officers 
of thechurch. As the head of these officers, the clergy- 
man should count it an imperative duty to pay particular 
attention to the subject. It is at the present time a cus- 
tom to entrust the entire direction of the selection of 
tunes (and in some cases of the hymns themselves) to 
the chorister. Now, choristers are too fond of introduc- 
ing new tunes which are often degrading to psalmody ; 
and if ministers leave all the responsibility to the chor- 
isters, they must not be surprised should they not pay 
much attention to the adaptation of the tune to the 
words. But if the selection of the tune be given to the 
chorister, care should be taken that he is not only well 
qualified for his office, but is a reverential and, if pos- 
sible,a pious man. Nor is this caution as gratuitous as it 
might at first seem. We have personal knowledge of the 
chorister of one of our largest churches who habitually 
spends his time between the singing in a neighboring 
dram-shop playing loo or poker. Is such a one a fit per- 
80n for his office ? 

If the clergyman has not a knowledge of music, he 
should acquire it. If he has not an ear for music, he 
should take counsel as to the choice of tunes with those 
who have, There is by far too great reluctance in this 
country to qualify ourselves for the performance of 
church music. In congregations in this city, where there 
ought from the number of worshippers to be a choir of at 
least & hundred, it is rare that more than ten or fifteen 
are found in their places. “Nature,” says an old Scotch 
writer, “has beyond doubt conferred upon some talents 
that she has denied to other ; but with all her assistance, 
much must be wrought out by a man’s own industry.” 
It is true that a bad ear can never be made a good one 
Whatever industry may be used; but it is nevertheless 
equally true that a good ear is susceptible of great im- 
Provement, 

Those, then, who enjoy the good fortune to be gifted by 
hature with voices and ears for music should consider it 
& sacred duty to take measures for improving themselves 
48 rapidly at possible not only in performing, but in ac- 
quiting genuine musical taste and feeling ; more pains 
thould be taken to have singing-masters and choir-lead- 
hy who actually have a love for and not merely a mechan’ 
tal knowledge of music. And they, in turn, should 





study to find music better suited than that in vogue to 
psalms and hymns to be sung. Above all, they should 
not be continually running after novelties. The works 
of the old masters contain an almost inexhaustible fund, 
which cannot be too heavily drawn upon. It is not’nec- 
essary for every individual in a congregation to under- 
stand music, but all are more or less acted upon by it, or 
by that which is substituted for it, so as to have their 
feelings disturbed and their devotion interrupted by 
what is uncongenial and foreign to the character of wor- 
ship. It is not for the gratification of the musical that 
a reform in our congregational worship is chiefly to be 
desired, but for the bringing of a better influence on the 
minds of even the most tasteless and unmusical. 
dren and savages are susceptible of the effect of genuine 
music, although they have no knowledge of it; nor, in- 


the stages of our theatres now nightly furnish the expo- 
nents or outward manifestations will either cure them- 
selves, or stand still, or go backwards. They will do no 
such things. On the contrary, we may expect to see 
them grow worse and worse ; and the lamentable part of 
the matter is that, partly because the sinister decadence 
is gradual and partly because it is the business of nobody 
in particular, it is either not believed in or deliberately 
ignored. The blasting punishment which overtook 
Sodom and Gomorrah—the purifying lava which covered 
with funereal pall Pompeii and Herculaneum—the rotting 
desolation which came down on imperial Rome—nay, 
even the physical degeneracy and intellectual cretinism 


Chil- | of modern Paris—all these may be believed in because 


they are of the past, the gradual processes appear close 
together in perspective, and it is of the essence of human 


deed, is it necessary to be possessed of musical judgment | nature to credit every ill without while pertinaciously in- 


in order to be quite differently affected by different styles 
of composition. It is doubtless owing to a want of taste 
that many of the modern popular psalm-tunes are prefer- 
red to Coronation, Ariel, Brattle Street, Woodstock, and 
Truro. 
want of devotional feeling, and a moral distaste for the 
solemnity appropriate to religious services ; and on this 
account it should be judged inexpedient to give way to 
such irreligious feeling. The objection also to the gravi- 
ty of the old tunes is as heartless as itis tasteless. But it 
were a mistake to imagine that the majority in our con- 
gregations give in to this rage for noise and novelty. It 
is the doing almost exclusively of the leaders of this part 
of public worship. Nothing is more striking than the 
general earnest feeling with which a whole congregation, 
when permitted, will take part in Old Hundred, or some 
such noble harmony, after the meagre performance of 
some fashionable novelty. 

“Simple music,” says an old Scotch divine, “for which 
the present age seems to have little relish, is capable of 
producing the most powerful effects on the sentiments ; 
and the neglect of it is the cause that the mind is little 
interested in the most celebrated compositions.” It is 
not contended that, like the preacher or the poet, it points 
out the path of duty by directly addressing the under. 
standing ; but it generates the emotional part of human 
nature, and awakens those sentiments that are congenial 
to everything amiable and good ; and, in short, is highly 
favorable to the best feelings and dispositions of the 
heart. It surprises the mind into laudable desires and 
“leads it captive in the cause of virtue and piety with 
golden strings,’ nor need we go to heathen fable for 
proof of its suasive and medicative power. The manner 
in which the harp of the son of Jesse wrought on Saul is 
matter of history, and the predisposing power of music 
seems at least to be recognized when it is said that the 
Prophet Elisha, on being enquired of by the confederate 
kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom, called for a minstrel, 
and that “when the minstrel played the hand of the 
Lord came upon him.” 

Why, then, should it be regarded as less than an honor 
to be entrusted with the management of any part of the 
worship of God? Surely, among the members of the 
church some person might be found sufficiently accom- 
plished to give proper effect to our old church harmonies. 
Music was not intended only for the drawing-room or the 
concert-hall. Its proper sphere is also in the home circle 
and in the house of prayer. Objectionable for the pur- 
pose of mere display, and sometimes wearisome as a 
mere amusement, its highest use and power are often 
best known to those who have found it their solace in the 
house of Gop, and who have softened before its hearttelt 
charm around the domestic fireside. 








DELICATE RECREATIONS. 


HERE is much in the present shape and obvious ten- 
dency of public amusements in this city to justify 
alarm respecting the state of a social system which can 
not only tolerate such representations, but generally 
patronize them. It is plain that the public must best 
like that which is most successful and which keeps, con- 
sequently, the longest possession of the boards. There is 
no possible escape from this conclusion. We are forced, 
therefore, to believe that the most prurient displays of 
semi-nude human figures interwoven with spoken trash 
which, in a literary point of view, is no whit better than 
the penny ballads hawked on the park railings, constitute 
the class of performances which the people of New York 
are most anxious to see and which they propose to en- 
courage into permanent establishment. 

Society, in this large and expanding metropolis, is 
running in a swollen and turbid stream which becomes 
each day more foul and noisome, and which threatens to 
corrupt everybody and everything within its atmosphere. 
It is altogether in vain to imagine that evils of which 


credulous of the menacing poison within, 

Not the less do these gross and shameful evils exist. 
We repeat what we have said before that the blame is 
less, far less, to the theatrical managers than to the pub- 


But this deficiency is doubtless connected with a | lic which sustains them. We do not for a moment sup- 


pose, for example, that the gentlemen whose really note- 
worthy enterprise brought hither from Europe the splen- 
did paraphernalia and intricate machinery of the Black 
Crook would be in the least dissatisfied if the public 
would only condescend to be as well pleased to gaze upon 
half-dressed women as upon nearly naked ones. Like 
other merchants, they supply the goods for which there 
is the best and readiest market, and we are quite willing 
to believe that they have sufficient taste and love of de- 
corum to be much more gratified than they now are if 
the public would discover as profitable a liking for goods 
less meretricious. It isa burning disgrace to that pub- 
lic that diversions now constitute the most popular even- 
ing’s entertainment that can be devised which twenty 
years ago would have been indicted by the grand jury. 
That women can be found, night after night, to crowd in 
dozens, not to say hundreds, to embellish these sports of 
the brothel by their presence, and that without, so far as 
can be judged, a solitary blush of shame, is one of the 
most melancholy, most pitiable, and most threatening 
signs of the times. The virtuous woman who can endure 
the exhibition of frolicking and lascivious vice of this de- 
scription and yet feel no indignant crimson dye her cheek 
is not far from pitying, or perchance embracing it. There 
is no parallel in European cities which either justifies or 
upholds such exhibitions. What they have in Europe 
in the way of ballet, whatever else it may be, is occa- 
sionally poetic, artistic—a performance where grossness is 
carried off by grace, and in which a symmetrical purpose 
partly disguises, if it does not veil, alluring display. 
Here we have the gingerbread without the gilding. The 
performance is simply nasty, without any poetry at all. 
It appeals without disguise to the lowest passions of 
human nature; and the sole emulation among the pur- 
veyors of these liquorish festivities is as to who shall 
furnish the grossest spectacle which the law can be ex- 
pected to wink at and allow. 


Since it seems to be conceded on all sides by practical 
minds that theatres are inevitable in a metropolis and 
that if they are evils they are necessary ones, the resource 
left to the influential and thoughtful portion of the com- 
munity is obviously that of encouraging the houses 
where decency is still considered and where good plays 
are represented by competent performers, whose persons 
are at least partially clothed. The houses managed by 
Mr. Stewart, Mr. Wallack, and some others are, so far as 
we know, unexceptionable in this regard; and the self- 
respect which those gentlemen exhibit by respecting the 
community in which they live and thrive appears to good 
advantage from the contrast. At the two theatres first 
mentioned tragedy and comedy still enjoy reputable 
homes and are domiciled with taste, care, and common 
decency. In them fathers and mothers of families can be 
secure against the inculcation of lewd thoughts and the 
obtrusion of disgusting images. There may bea little too 
much reliance on fine clothes in one of these houses and 
a little too much subordinating of general effect to in- 
dividual display in the other; but in general they are 
ably and intelligently conducted and may fairly be re- 
garded as creditable to the metropolis in which they 
flourish. 








ALBION PAPERS: 


BEING FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 
No, 1V. LonpDon STREETS—PAsSsAGES AND ARCADES. 
“T would be an excellent thing for New York if some 
capitalist or association were to build a system of 
shops like those of the Palais-Royal, or, if that be too 
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grand or expensive to hope for, like Burlington Arcade, 
During our long, inclement winters such a structure 
would be almost priceless, and if in a convenient situa- 
tion, close by Broadway and the Opera-house, for exam- 
ple, it would surely be very profitable, The comfort ofa 
covered pavement on a stormy day needs to be expe- 
rienced to be fully appreciated ; and even when open on 
one side to the weather, like the Arcade of the Rue de 
Rivoli, it affords a temptation to exercise which, for ladies 
and children especially, is invaluable. Most of the ill- 
ness of our New York winters arises from want of exer- 
cise. There are usualiy two, and sometimes three, 
months when for delicate people to get about on foot is 
well-nigh impossible ; when, indeed, even carriages have 
difficulty in threading the all but impassable streets. At 
such a season arcades, if we had them, would be thronged, 
and they would, of course, be fashionable promenades at 
all others. Beadles—to keep out objectionable persons 
and things—would be indispensable, but a republicanism 
which has been brought to stand servants in livery as 
well as policemen in uniform could, doubtless, be induced 
to tolerate even such despotic guardians. London is not 
a suitable town for arcades ; it is toodark. What with 
the fogs and the short days it is needful there to make 
the most of sunlight and shut out as little as possible. 
If you talk with a New Yorker anda Londoner about the 
chief desideratum, say, of a country residence, the latter 
will ask for a sunny exposure, the former for plenty of 
shade. The Englishman chiefly dreads damp, the Amer- 
ican glare. Now, there is generally light enough in Paris 
and always enough in the Rue de Rivoli, which for most 
of its length is flanked by the gardens of the Tuileries ; 
this noble street is, therefore, at all times one of the most 
charming of promenades. To induce proprietors to build 
it with uniform facades, etc., they were allowed by the 
government immunity from taxation for thirty years. 
On a smaller scale, something similar was attempted 
some years ago in London in what is called the Quadrant, 
Regent Street ; it was found objectionable, not alone on 
the score of light, but because, it is said, of the bad 
characters who persisted in collecting under the arches 
and whom it was found impossible to drive away. 
Neither of these difficulties is found insuperable in Bur- 
lington Arcade; but there the beadles are dragons of 
virtue, at least to shabby impropriety, and the roof is 
glazed. 

Burlington Arcade consists of but a single straight 
gallery which runs parallel with the gardens of Devon- 
shire House—on a slice of which grounds, by the way, it 
is built—from Vigo Street to Piccadilly. A much better 
form -is manifestly the rectangular one, permitting a 
continuous walk without the necessity for turning. The 
income of such a building in New York may be estimat- 
ed from that of the shops of the Palais-Royal. In the 
Galerie d’Orléans these little boxes—only eighteen feet 
square, and having for family accommodation, in accord- 
ance’ with old-world custom, a small entresol and cellar— 
formerly rented for 4,000 francs per annum each. It should 
be remembered that most of the space in such an edifice 
would naturally consist of rear lots, not frontage on prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, thus enhancing the commercial ad- 





vantage of the speculation. There are two other arcades 
in London west of Temple Bar, each single passages, name- 
ly, Lowther Arcade, running from the Strand and always 
crowded, and, the opera colonnade under Her Majesty’s 
Theaire, which, being dark and dismal, is generally empty. 
None of these are good models, but a Burlington Arcade 
multiplied by four would be a very good one indeed. 
I am quite certain that if the New York ladies could once 
enjoy such a convenience—a dry, comfortable, and ele- 
gant promenade where they could buy millinery, jewelry, 
books, prints and newspapers, china, flowers, refresh- 
ments, and knick-knacks of every description—they would 
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demi-monde, clergymen, country squires, pretty girls, gor- 
geous footmen and demure pages, flock by or pour in and 
out of the dapper little shops in a never-ending and 
varied stream. Here is Truefitt’s, the famous hair-dresser, 
whose parent handled the ambrosial locks of “ the first 
gentleman in Europe.” Here is Jefl’s, the hardly less 
celebrated importer of French books and plays, Here a 
score of other fashionable tradesmen, whose names are 
familiar to American eyes from reading them in English 
novels. Every conceivable novelty in dress and equi- 
page, every costly trifle the vogue of the moment, may 
here be seen set forth in the most attractive and alluring 
style. Here you can get all your clothes, your boots and 
slippers, hats, gloves, and dressing-gowns, walking-sticks, 
fire-arms, watches, light literature, stationery, perfumery, 
in short, everything you can possibly require from a post- 
age-stamp to a trousseau. At the crowded windows of 
the print-shops you can see the faces of all Europe’s 
greatest and most beautiful ones, horses, pet dogs, and 
prize cattle included. Here are Victoria and John Bright, 
Anonyma and Lord Derby, the Pet of the Ballet and Mr- 
Disraeli, his Grace of Cambridge’s Skye terrier and Stu- 
art Mill, Napoleon III. and Mr. Buckstone, Gladiateur and 
Tom Sayers, the American Ambassador and Malle. Tiet- 
jens. Here, too,are countless pictures of lovely duchesses 
and countesses who have turned scores of heads in the last 
generation, and who seem like old friends from our mem. 
ories of Keepsakes and Tokens and Books of Beauty of 
yearsago. But your observation need not be confined to 
the mere images of celebrities ; for if you are fortunate 
enough to have an experienced companion he will point 
out among the passing throng plenty of people of whom 
you have heard and whom you are curious to see. The 
Arcade forms a short cut from Regent and Bond Streets 
to the point in Piccadilly with which it communicates, 
and, close by nearly all the great clubs, it is thus con- 
stantly honored by the passage of notables. I have seen 
there of an afternoon two or three cabinet ministers, sev- 
eral distinguished nobles, and quite an army of famous 
authors, soldiers, artists, and actresses. The crowd is 
orderly, partly because of its constituents and partly 
from the dreaded watchfulness of the despotic beadles ; 
while the poor beggars who beset you, despite the law, 
at almost every turn in the London streets, are here, I 
believe, not permitted to enter. 

So far as the interests of trades-people themselves are 
concerned, it is found by experience—and the experiment 
has been tried at the Palace at Sydenham on a very ex- 
tensive scale—that customers are more likely to buy, es- 
pecially of fancy goods and the smaller wares usually 
sold in bazaars and arcades, when they have abundant 
opportunity to walk up and closely survey the proffered 
articles without being importuned to purchase. Possibly 
the effect may be more marked in England, where ladies 
usually object, unlike the ladies of New York, to enter a 
shop at all unless they have actually determined and are 
quite ready to buy ; custom seeming to authorizeshopmen 
to be rude to people who are about to go without leaving 
money behind them. Still I have little doubt but that 
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provide for any difficulty reapecting light, and the true 
tures might be placed on the interiors of blocks, requiring 
entrances only on expensive thoroughfares, It is always 
desirable to increase the legitimate attractions of a me, 
tropolis, and these are not yet so plentiful with us as to 
make superfluous suggestions for adding to their num. 
ber, 

There are several buildings in London which offer 
most of the advantages of arcades, although they cannot 
properly be described as such. There is, for instance, the 
Pantheon, which connects with Oxford and Great Marl. 
boro’ Streets, and what is called the Crystal Palace, in the 
northeastern angle of Oxford and Regent Streets, Ip 
each of these there are many shops or stalls which offers 
great variety of tempting wares under a common Toof, 
and in each the venders are found on two or more stories, 
Paris, of course, is full of Passages. It is somewhat singy, 
lar that, in our comparatively narrow city, where room jg 
of such consequence, no similar structures are as yet tobe 
found, since there exist such apparent incentives to build 
and profit by them. Perhaps with the new improve. 
ments for travel which must now speedily be effecteg 
some enterprising individuals may appear to supply the 
deficiency ; so that by the time we are whirled from the 
Battery to Central Park in fifteen minutes, Broadway may 
boast an arcade which, as the fashion of our country ig, 
shall far outshine in size, splendor, and convenience the 
one which skirts the Devonshire property in Piccadilly, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors of Tux RounpD TaBue, desirous of encouraging bolg 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to slats 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appean 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions, 





LONDON. 
‘Lonvon, February 16, 1867, 

THE Fenian outbreaks of the past week have not con. 
vinced any thinking man here that there is really any 
serious purpose in this insane movement. As to the 
Chester affair, it seems pretty clear that three or four 
hundred mysterious strangers did pay a sudden visit to 
that sleepy old city, and that they were provided to some 
degree with arms may be inferred from the ammunition 
since dredged up from the bed of the river and the pitsin 
the neighborhood ; but let any one consider fora moment 
what possible advantage three or four hundred men 
could have expected to derive even from a succeasful ag. 
sault upon Chester Castle, A whole network of railways 
connects Chester with every arsenal and depot of troops, 
arms, and ammunition in England, Scotland, and Wales 
Scarcely a man could have been found in the whole city, 
or even in the whole country, to sympathize with the 
raiders ; and if the people themselves could not have 
given a good account of their visitors, the arrival of 
more troops must have been only an affair of houm, 





the privilege of inspecting goods without being forced to 
listen to the oftentimes wearisome conversation of sales- 
men, would have a favorable effect on sales among our- 
selves as well as in London. 

It is sometimes urged as an objection to the Arcade that 
young ladies and gentlemen are apt to make surrepti- 
tious appointments to meet each other there ; its conve- 
nience in rainy London and the plausibility of its shop- 
ping facilities suggesting its utility for such little ar- 
rangements. Iam afraid my own observation substan- 
tiates the charge, but as the same objection may be made 
to the National Gallery, the British Museum, or to any 
place of common resort, and even to the open streets 





not only pronounce it indispensable in the future but 
would wonder how they could ever have dispensed with 
it inthe past. One of the Parisian guide-books very fairly 
boasts that “ it would be no difficult matter to pass one’s 
whole life in the Palais-Royal, without feeling the ne- 
cessity of going one step beyond its walls ; there is no 
want either natural or artificial, no appetite of the grosser 
or more refined order, no wish for the cultivation of the 
mind or decoration of the body, no sensual or spiritual 
humor, which would not here find food, gratification, 
and perpetual variety. No age, no station, no temper 
could ever leave it without an ardent desire to return : 
the sight is first caught and the other senses follow in 
rapid succession.” A New York Palais-Royal might 
readily be made to offer similar advantages. 

I know of no little spot in London where in the sea- 
son and at the proper time of day a stranger may see 
more that is interesting and characteristic of various 
classes of English people than in Burlington Arcade. 
Guardsmen, clubmen, ladies of fashion ladies’ of the 


themselves, it seems hardly fair to reckon it an exclusive 
disadvantage pertaining to arcades. Young ladies and 
gentlemen do such things in New York, perhaps, when 
they are so minded and where there are no arcades, and 
probably their nefarious practice would not be greatly 
aggravated by the introduction of such edifices; in any 
case, their convenience may reasonably be weighed 
against even so grave a contingency. It is certainly a 
very pleasant thing in wet and dirty weather to have a 
convenient and agreeable resort where a stroll may be 
enjoyed without being drenched by rain and splashed by 
carriages, and where the sojourner who has no afternoon 
resource but a solitary lodging may mingle with tolera- 
bly clean and well-bred fellow-beings, and look upon live- 
ly and interesting objects. In our variable climate the 
arcade would present almost constant attractions. It 
would be warm in winter and cool in summer. Our 
great streets, too, which are becoming yearly more over- 
crowded, would be somewhat relieved by accommodations 
which would draw off so many shoppers and promenad- 
ers. Glass roofs, like that of the Crystal Palace, would 





But then some say they are in want of arms, and at 
least the stores at the castle would have been valuable 
to them. The answer is that the Fenians are not # 
much in want of arms as of the means of keeping arms 
or of conveying them to where they are wanted. Fancy 
three or four hundred men walking out of Chester with 
stolen muskets on their shoulders, in the hope of being 
able to use them for the benefit of their comrades in Tr 
lee and Cahirciveen. This objection indeed applies more 
or less to the whole agitation. It is impossible that any 
one of the leaders can really believe that the indeper 
dence of Ireland can be achieved in this way, and I there 
fore assume, notwithstanding recent events in Ireland, 
that there will be no serious outbreak, but only that per 
petual agitation which, like the continual sorties of 6 
besieged town, annoy, and disheartens the enemy by kee? 
ing him on the alert. If this be what is meant—and itis 
impossible to doubt it—I am not sure that it is not gool 
policy for the Irish people. Independence they cannot 
get; but they may get something, provided they do not 
come to actual rebellion on a large scale. That would, of 
course, be put down; and the country, as is almost always 
the case after an unsuccessful revolt, would be ruled with 
a sterner disregard of the popular feeling than ever. A 
state of perpetual imminent rebellion}is another matter. 
It may serve to compel the English government to grr 
ple with Irish grievances which are manifold and flagrat, 
and it may strengthen the hands of the advanced Liber 
als in our House of Commons who are anxious to il 
prove the land tenures of Ireland, to abolish the national 
Church, and other of the most glaring abuses in ou? 
management of that unhappy country. 

Some of our papers ridiculed Mr. Walpole, the Tor 
Home Secretary, for telling the House how he sat up 
night on that occasion receiving and despatching tele 
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Mar. 9, 1867] 
gramé ; but they have since altered their tone, Poor 
Mr. Walpole has inherited anything but a quiet post, 
For many 4 long year we had no riotings in this country 
sufficient to cause a Home Secretary a moment's uneasi- 
ness; but no sooner does the mildest and most pacific 
old gentleman in Parliament succeed to that office than 
outbreaks commence which will make his reign famous, 
Hyde Park is still surrounded with a good two miles and 
a half of ugly boarding, indicating where the reform riot- 
ers broke away into the park in spite of his mild, pater- 
nal admonitions ; and now we have Chester, of all towns, 
the scene of an insurrectionary movement which com- 
pels the commander-in-chief to hurry away from listen- 
ing to Mr. Disraeli’s reform speech. 

The Prince of Wales and his brother, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, had been also listening to Disraeli’s speech, 
put had found it, I suppose, rather “slow,” for they had 
quietly departed and were spending the evening at the 
Alhambra, where a telegram about the Chester business 
was handed to them by the manager, for the Alhambra 
prides itself upon its telegrams, and posts up every half 
hour during debates in the House of Commons telegraphic 
notices of the progress of business and other events. 
The prince and his brother are rather fond of a night at 
this illegal place of entertainment, perhaps because they 
are allowed to go up to a quiet box without any of those 
obeisances and genuflexions which the theatre man- 
agers think necessary, and which are so terrible a bore 
to royal personages. The Alhambra maxim seems to be 
to provide illustrious visitors with the best cigars that 
can be had, and then let them alone. At all events, the 
managers send round no puffing announcements of royal 
visits to the newspapers, by which means, as the Duke 
of Edinburgh remarked to his brother the other night, 
“they generally come to the little lady’s ears.” What 
this remark means, or what “little lady ” it can refer to, I 
do not exactly know. I give it as I had it from the very 
intelligent attendant, whose shrewdness and enterprise 
in conceiving and carrying out the idea of listening at 
the keyhole of the princes’ box was happily rewarded by 
his overhearing this interesting, though obscure, piece 
of royal small talk. 

When THE RounD TABLE comes back here with this 
anecdote printed our papers will cry shame. They will 
not believe that story about the attendant. Mr. John 
Hogg, who corrected me about Mr. Maxwell and Belgra- 
tia the other day, will, perhaps, write to say that there 
are no keyholes to Alhambra box-doors; and that your 
London correspondent must be either the prince or the 
duke himself, or else some guest whom they honored by 
inviting into their presence, and who then, for a paltry 
two hundred and fifty dollars a column, went and betrayed 
those secrets in the pages of a new paper. Let them say 
what they will. It is not every day that a scrap of gen- 
uine private conversation between a royal duke and an 
heir apparent to the British throne falls in the way of 
your London correspondent. 

You are quite right in praising Lifith Dank. It is a 
very good parody—full of genuine fun and droll travesty 
of the leading points in Charles Reade’s story. Ey- 
tinge’s little pictures, too, are not bad. He, and indeed 
any other clever American artist, should turn his thoughts 
toour market. Ido not know whether book and maga- 
tine illustrators are with you “ plenty as blackberries.” 
With us they get scarcer and scarcer. I mean, of course, 
in relation to the demand for them. The poorest hand 
atan original drawing on wood can earn a decent income ; 
the best caa live like princes. The rank and file get six 
to ten guineas for a magazine illustration ; men like Du 
Maurier and J. D. Watson get thirty for a drawing which 
is certainly not more than a day’s work. Mr. Charles 
Reade prides himself upon never waiting on a publisher. 
I knew once an editor of a powerful critical journal who 
had a similar whim, and being the editor of a powerful 
critical journal he was, of course, able, as a rule, to in- 
dulge it. When he had a manuscript for publication he 

went home and sat in his study, and sent word to the 
firm which he honored with his preference that 
he might be approached at a certain hour. It must 
have been a glorious satisfaction to him to see the 
humble man of Paternoster Row coming, hat in hand, 
and punctual to a moment; but I could have respected 
his principle more if 1 had not happened to know 
that he waived it in favo: of the magnates of the 
trade, like Mr. John Murray, who is a very great man in- 
deed in this city, and calls upon no man unless he pleases, 
The artists, however, never waive this important point, 
though they have, I believe, been known to meet a very 
distinguished editor at a “ half-way house.” As most 
Englishmen above the multitudinous poorer classes think 
themselves superior to all other Englishmen (as regards 
foreigners, you know we have long ago made up our 
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editors are equally stubborn ; insomuch that illustrated 
magazines would probably never have been brought out 
at all if somebody had not invented “an artist mana- 
ger,” who forms one of the most important persons in a 
large publishing establishment, This artist manager is 
& great manager indeed—always a man of tact, or he 
would soon get his discharge. He must make sugges- 
tions, if any are necessary, in the most cautious and in- 
sinuating manner, He must know to a shade the tem- 
pers of all the principal book and magazine illustrators ; 
be able to determine exactly which man will endure to 
be told what is the best point in the story for pictorial 
representation, and which man will resent such a sugges- 
tion of his own fallibility by throwing the work in your 
face, and bidding you illustrate it yourself. It is a curi- 
ous fact in social science that with all this our artists are 
generally poor. When they do call on editors and pub- 
lishers it is generally for money; and when they die it is 
not unfrequently found that their families are compelled 
to appeal to the public for help. 

The reform demonstration, last Monday, was not quite 
equal to the last as regards the number actually walking 
in the procession. This was not the fault of the day, 
which was beautiful. The fact is that walking in proces- 
sion through the mud of London streets and carrying flags 
and banners are not pleasant amusements for the chief ac- 
tors in them. On the foot-paths along each side of the road, 
as the procession went on, a stream of men bearing the Re. 
form League cards in their hats and caps was continually 
flowing. Theirnumbers must have been far greater than 
that of those in the procession, which was certainly under 
twenty thousand. Among the novel features of the day 
was the presence of a number of women among the 
trades; whether wives of the working-men determined 
to share in their husband’s holiday, or enthusiastic fe- 
male politicians stirred to a sense of the wrongs of their 
sex by Mr. Mill’s eloquent advocacy of female suffrage, I 
know not. One of these was a colored woman in mourn- 
ing, who wore a white scarf and rode in a sort of wagon. 
I have been told that she was a servant of the unfor- 
tunate Gordon, of Jamaica; who was there because one 
of the companies of men in the procession were carry- 
ing a black flag inscribed with Gordon’s name and some 
allusions to his fate. Any way, this flag came imme 
diately after her. 

Frederick Locker’s beautiful volume of selections of 
vers de société, which I told you, I think, in my last had 
been withdrawn from circulation, was stopped through a 
difficulty with Mr. John Forster. Some verses by the late 
Savage Landor were included, the copyright of which 
was Mr. Forster’s property, Landor having given him in 
his lifetime all his works. Mr. Forster has recently had 
disputes with Messrs. Moxon, the publishers of the vol- 
ume, about Mr. Procter’s Life of Lamb, Forster acting on 
Mr. Procter’s behalf. Mr. Forster, I believe, regards him- 
self and his friend as having been ill-used in the matter, 
and is consequently not inclined to pardon the liberty 
the publishers and their editor had taken of inserting 
some of Mr. Landor’s pieces in Lyra Hlegantiarum with- 
out his permission. Q. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


To THE EpritTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Sir: Permit me to enter a protest against your recom- 
mendation that the general government should take 
charge of the education of the young over the whole 
country, because : 

1. It hag just been demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
an unfriendly committee that the public schools, even in 
this corrupt city, are better managed by our own local 
board, elected by ourselves, than they would be by agents 
of the central power of the state. A fortiori, to transfer 
their superintendence toa still more distant centre, Wash- 
ington, would be to increase the chances of their being 
misgoverned, 

2. It is not a wise principle to educate all children 
alike. Noman educates all of his own little family of 
five or six children alike. The harmony of the universe 
is kept up not by stereotyped forms for all planets, or for 
all animals, nor by making the highest family of animals, 
men, all alike. If in one little nation, or one city, or 
even in one family, all men were alike, whether in capaci- 
ty, or form, or character, there would be discord, not 
|harmony. If there were not discord, society would, at all 
events, be dull, dumb, tuneless, lifeless. The harmony 
of the universe is kept up by infinite variety. 

8. We reach excellence in everything best by free com- 
petition. If government is to prescribe one uniform 
mode of education, one stereotyped set of text-books, one 
test of qualification for all teachers, one rate of reward 
for the services of those who teach, the real teachers, 
those who are born for teaching, will be driven out of 
their vocation. No man who has discovered an impreve- 
ment in the mode of educating the young will be able to 
struggle into usefulness in competition with a colossal 
government. If he would teach at all he must put him- 
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4, You ably contend for the rights of every man to 
exchange his labor with another man anywhere in the 
world, on such terms aa they two may agree upon, with- 
out interference of government, This is the principle of 
your sound doctrine of free trade, Has not the man 
whom God has made fit for a teacher the right to use his 
faculties and to sell his services as best he may, free from 
the crushing competition of the whole united community 
against him? Let all such men have the same chance in 
the world as have lawyers and doctors and butchers and 
bakers, and we shall have as eminent and successful 
teachers as we now have lawyers and doctors and 
butchers and bakers. 

5. So far as my observation goes, unendowed schools 
are more earnest, more honest, more industrious, and 
more successful in imparting knowledge than endowed 
schools. Professors in well-endowed chairs are proverb- 
ially drones. They may amuse themselves, in some in- 
stances, with scholarly essays outside of their duties, for 
the sake of repute with the world, but this is done at 
the expense of the thought and time that should be given 
to their proper duties. Asa general rule, well-endowed 
professors do little or nothing within or without the 
sphere of their duties. Government appointments and 
government pay will have the same effect as salaries 
from an endowment. 

6. Good as many of our public schools are, it is not 
proved that they would not be better, if government, 
whether state or national, let them alone altogether. 
What is the difference between government giving a 
man free maintenance for his children in food and cloth- 
ing and giving him free education for them? The for- 
mer, it is admitted, would tend to demoralize society, by 
taking away the proper responsibility of parents and 
weakening the mutual obligations of parent and child. 
Do our public schools in any. great proportion afford edu- 
cation to the really poor, to children whose parents are 
unable or unwilling to bring them up? If they do, why 
have we so many societies (voluntary societies) for taking 
care of neglected and destitute children and bringing 
them up not in the public schools, but in private asy- 
lums? The fallacy that the rich pay the taxes is ex- 
ploded. Every man who works pays his full share of all 
taxes, whether for schools or other things. It is well 
known that a very large amount of money is drawn by 
state taxation from the labor of this city and applied at 
Albany to the country schools. If this school-tax were 
left in the pockets of our people, they would be able to 
pay well for the schooling of their own children. 

7. There isa great variety of opinions about how to edu- 
cate the young. Instead of allowing this collision of 
opinion and of consequent practice to bring out improve- 
ments, your method would give to one man, and he a 
bureaucrat, the power of prescribing how every one’s 
children shall be taught. 

8. Experiment has proved to us that churches flourish 


the people. 
teaching—for teaching old as well as young, for teaching 
them virtue, which is more important to the welfare of 
the state than what we call intelligence, meaning thereby 
smartness. If this kind of teaching can be left safely to 
voluntary effort, 80 can ordinary education. If the state, 
as it has given up the control of religion, would give up 
the control of ordinary education, we should have better 
schools than now. We should have a wholesome and 
improving competition; competition among churches, 
among neighborhoods, among teachers striving to make 
themselves most useful and to earn thereby the best re- 
ward, If the churches had the education of the young 
thrown upon them (so far as any aid is to be given to 
parents), the clergymen would have some real work to do 
and be improved thereby. We should have Roman 
Catholic schools, Episcopal schools, Methodist schoois, 
Baptist schools, Presbyterian schools, Unitarian schools, 
Israelite schools, and probably Infidel schools. With a 
fair field and no favor, the best would lead. The people 
can spend their money for themselves better than any 
government can spend it for them, and if left untaxed 
will spend it well and freely. 

9. No fear that there would be less education than now. 
Parents, in this age, are quite alive to the importance of 
learning to their children. 

State control of the subject of education is better than 
superintendence from Washington ; county control would 
be better than that of the state; the control of each town 
over its own schools would be better then a county sys- 
tem; neighborhood control of the matter by voluntary 
association would be better than that of any public offi- 
cials. Freedom to teach is a branch of free labor. There 
is no freedom in teaching when the government prescribes 
how the mass of teaching shall be done, when by com- 
bining the whole force of the community in ons grand 
school society, with itself as supreme director, it crushes 
out competition. SENEX. 


[If we could grant our correspondent’s premises, we 
might believe with him that national education is un- 
desirable. But he seems to us to be at fault in assuming 
that there is enough intelligent interest in the matter to 
care for it by voluntary effort; in believing that there 
can be competition in a profession which for three-quar- 
ters of a century has failed to gain an existence in the 
greater part of the country and is not likely to do so 
within the life of the present generation ; and in fearing 
that government intervention would drive competent 
men (and women) from a pursuit in which it has hitherto 
been impossible to engage them, in the numbers in which 
they are wanted. So long as teachers’ salaries average 
from $300 to $400 s year—as they do in the public 
schools of New Jersey and other states—the payment of 
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adequate salaries by the government can injure neither 
the teacher nor the quality of instruction; and just so 
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long is state, county, or neighborhood control—where 
that does not mean entire neglect—inadequate to the 
task, Except by the intervention of the government, 
this generation is unlikely to see decent school systema 
in any state south of Mason and Dixon's line or weat of 
the Mississippi, while from their condition in the Middle 
Ntates it aeemea doubtful whether we shall ever have 
them, National schoola, however, would be chietly valu 
able in that they would justify the government ia en- 
foreing attendance of all children at some school, and in 
exacting an intelligence qualification in voters, beside 
supplying, as we showed, qualified candidates for the 
minor government offices,—Ep, RounD TABLE, | 


THE DECAY OF POLITENESS, 
To THE Eprtor or THE RounpD TABLE: 


Sir: There are few more charming essays in the 
English language than that of Charles Lamb on the de- 
cay of beggars, I wish I could infuse somewhat of its 
spirit in what I purpose to write you on the decay of po- 
liteness, But to few, and, alas! how few, is granted the 
delicate irony and the chastened wit of that most charm- 
ing humorist. It would indeed be something even to 
walk falteringly in his footsteps, as, almost with a similar 
feeling, Washington Irving, in writing at the tomb of 
Shakespeare, remarked, on the sexton telling him that, an 
adjoining grave having been opened, he had looked in 
and saw some dust, “ It would have been something to 
have seen the dust of Shakespeare.” 

What is this politeness which all the world profess 
and few practise? Certainly not the courtly bow nor the 
courteous speech, but in its essence is the expression of a 
generous spirit and kind heart in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, whether great or small. I remember many 
years ago, on leaving home to push my fortunes in a 
foreign land, that an aged friend on shaking my hand on 
bidding me farewell said, “ My dear boy, I hope you will 
succeed ; stick to your business, but, whatever you do, 
don’t teach people manners.” I paid little heed to his 
advice and thought the observation somewhat strange, and 
indeed somewhat ludicrous; but years have rolled by and I 
now see its wisdom and truth. The fact is that nowa- 
days, let a man be ever so ignorant, ever so ill-bred, ever 
so selfish, yet he claims distinctively the honors and 
status of a gentleman, and there is no suggestion more 
likely to provoke a conflict or stir up an angry feeling 
than the slightest insinuation that his manners can be 
mended, You may sneer a little at his morals, you may 
differ with him in his religion, you may refuse him money, 
and these little wounds soon scar over ; but the remotest 
insinuation that he is ill-bred or unmannerly, or, in vul- 
gar parlance, no gentleman, and according to his rank, in 
life you may look out for retaliation. Of course such 
provocation is not quite what I mean by teaching man- 
ners, a8 it would show a deficiency in the tutor and 
would deserve a severe retort from even a well-bred man; 
but I wish to observe that sensitiveness on this head is 
universal, and can no more be approached than the most 
delicate family secret be alluded to in that family 
presence, 

Then, with this universal presumption, how is it that 
every thinking person notes a decay of politeness not 
only here in this city, but all over America? Are we 
then less Christian, less civilized, less humane, or less 
chivalrous than our fathers or our founders? I think so. 
1 think a great deal of the real good old blood has either 
died out or got so diluted that we have receded from our 
ancestor’s homely yet kindly manners. 

We have had a very large immigration, Irishmen, Ger- 
mans, and all classes of Europeans. Now, the Celt is 
from heart (though but the hard-working mechanic and 
too often the thirsty and pugnacious one) a gentleman, 
full of nature’s kindly impulses, somewhat rough yet 
most generally meaningly kind. The Englishman is 
reserved, not very courteous, but seldom rude ; still, with 
sometimes a repelling manner, sound at heart and oblig- 
ing and serviceable. The French, the Spaniards, and all 
the inflowing from the Hispano-American Republics 
bring us astock of courtesy, a high-bred tone, and much 
of polish. What shall I say of the German element 
among us? During the last twelve years there have 
arrived on our shores two millions of these thrifty and 
hard-working Teutons. They shed their blood freely in 
the late cruel war and contributed by their labor to the 
strength, prosperity, and future grandeur of America. 
But I fear that this element has been that which has 
mainly contributed to the decay of politeness among us. 
At home subjected to great poverty, scanty living, con- 
scription, and the despotism not only of their respective 
governments but of their feudal lords, they exchange all 
this on their arrival here for well-paid labor, abundant 
food, unlimited lager (not a small privilege in their eyes), 
and the most perfect political equality. This to their 
somewhat obtuse minds is so novel, so charming, that 
they add to it generally a trampling under foot of all 
social obligations. 

If you are jostled in a car, or hustled in a theatre, or 
have smoke puffed in your face in the street, be sure that 
the offender is some German mechanic. Wherever you 
go if there is some loud talking, some boisterous street 
singing, some curt and uncivil reply, you may, if you are 
even a blind or a deaf man, pronounce the Teutonic ele- 
ment as uppermost. This conduct has its imitators. 
Buckle, in his great work on Civilization, says that the 
work of progress is always retarded by the few, and that 
we more readily learn the vices of the inferior than teach 
him the virtues of his superior. That has occurred here. 
We have an element that is non-progressive, and has at 
least kept good manners stationary. I see New York 
less advanced than thirty years ago in all those charming 
little courtesies that you meet with in France, or Vienna, 
or the large towns in England. To any question, how- 
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ever properly gut the wayfarer here adopts the “quien 
sabe” of the Spaniard, Life is too short with them for a 
reply. Lappeal to your readers whether your neighbor 
ever knows what that clurel, theatre, hall, or anything 
elas is—not from ignorance but from disinelination, 

The colored element amongst us now acquiring a polit: 
i¢al tats las hitherto been, whilst in a state of servi: 
tude, markedly polite, and put to shame often his 
white taskmaster by the courteousness of his behavior, 
That is now dying away, and the stalwart negro pits 
lolling listlessly in the ear whilst the delicate white lady 
is holding on by the straps, Should this be? Is the late 
offer of a prize for gentlemanly conduct & sarcasm or A 
reality ? ; 

Let a better pen than mine reprove this boorishness, 
and let every one try in some little way to contribute his 
mite, by personal sacrifice, to a general amendment, The 
truest republicanism is not incompatible with the high- 
est type of a Christian gentleman, 


I am, sir, yours, etc., Nemo, 





PEDANTRY VS, SCHOLARSHIP. 
To THE EprTrorR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Sir: While I admire the artistic excellence and ability 
of your paper, I think it fortunate for its reputation that 
it does not claim to have scientific worth ; for if your art 
was not more accurate than your science sometimes is, I 
fear that your readers would soon find themselves sur- 
rounded by that mental fog in which alone the theories 
of the protectionists find a refuge. 

In your issue of the 16th inst., speaking of The Scholar 
on His Legs, you give vent to the following startling 
proposition in mechanics and chemistry : 

“The scholar, who knows how easily his receiver is exhausted 
by even 80 — a process as the writing of an essay till he 
feels compelled to go to his reading again for mental carbon to 
repair the exhaustion, must often witness with surprise the 
fluent thought of the unlearned monologist whom he may en- 
counter at any of the houses, lighted up and down, of a reception 
evening !” 

In the name of wonder, what does the second clause 
of this luminous sentence mean? How under heaven 
can a scholar “exhaust his receiver” by a “ gentle pro- 
cess’? How can a process be “ gentle” which compels 
him to go to reading again to repair his exhaustion? Do 
you mean to say that the scholar’s inside is exhausted 
by the strokes of his pen, just as the inside of a bell-jar 
is by the strokes of the pump? In other words, do you 
think that the essay is forced or pumped out of him % 

The point at which his “ receiver” becomes exhausted 
is also pleasingly vague, as it varies with each indi- 
vidual; but when you talk of refilling a receiver which 
is emptied of air with carbon, which would choke the luck- 
less scholar in an instant, your awe-struck readers must be 
nearly prepared for the mental asphyxia which such a 
refilling process will surely work. 

Above all, why should a scholar have a receiver at all, 
when what he needs is not a reservoir but a digestion ? 
“Mental carbon ” is not to be stored up and unpacked in 
parcels, without going through any other process, if it is 
to be mental food. It is to be digested, assimilated with 
other matter, and made a part of the scholar’s mental life 
and usefulness. 

And here, I think, lies the real trouble with most 
scholars, Their “ pure mentality ” is not of the highest 
order of growth. It is too often of the order of sponges, 
absorbing everything which it meets, and merely holding 
it without further use for it. Or it is a mental dyspepsia, 
wherein they swallow everything, but digest little? Now, 
the fluent thinker and talker is usually one who digests 
quickly and thoroughly the little which he does swallow, 
and thus really makes better use of his knowledge than 
the scholar. ; , ; 

Again, the scholar is often simply a man of literature ; 
that is, a man much skilled in the art of writing, but lit- 
tle in science or the facts of existence. He who can 
write well when he sits down in his closet and toils over 
every line, is not so likely to talk well as is he who in 
the closet fills his mind with facts and principles, and as- 
similates them by discussing them in public. 

In another article you boldly assert that “the worst 
things get the widest circulation,” and that “the logical 
ultimate of democracy is to put the lowest and meanest 
at the head of the state.” Such superficial views, in a 
leading journal, of sociologic facts are painful to witness. 
A moment’s reflection would have shown you that it is 
those things which accord with the average which have 
the widest success ; and that, by very definition, the aver- 
age is neither best nor worst. A moment’s thought 
would also have shown you that the logical ultimate of 
democratic freedom is to let every one take the place in 
society for which he is by nature fitted ; anda little read- 
ing of Spencer, Mill, Bastiat, or any of the most advanced 
sociologists, would have pointed out to you that all gov- 
ernments are means to secure this freedom, which differ 
in their fitness for the end. Respectfully, 

J. K. H. Wouicox, 

New Yorks, February 20, 1867. 


[We print this letter for the sake of showing the curious 
facility with which a mind given up to the contemplation 
of statistics, natural science, and sociologic theories be- 
comes incapable of viewing any proposition save through 
narrow and exceptional media. It is evidently as difficult to 
get a metaphor through the head of Mr. Willcox as a joke 
through that of a Scotchman. “The fluent thinker and 
talker is usually one who digests quickly and thoroughly 
the little he does swallow, and thus really makes better 
use of his knowledge than the scholar”! This is precisely 
the deplorable blunder which in America has done s0 


much harm ; although with our correspondent’s obviously | © 


peculiar intelligence it is not singular that he should fall 
into and i)lustrate it. 
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Undoubtedly “the worst things get the widest cireul 


A. 
tion ;” 


and if The Social Science Ttevicw is an exception, 
The Herald, Sunday Meroury, and yellow-colored literatiire 
generally are not, As wniquesationably “ the logical ultiniats 
of democracy,” i. ¢, the government of mere numbers, #4 
to put the lowest and meanent at the head of the state,” 
If such be not really the tendency, we have mistaken alike 
the characters of Washington, Jay, and Hamilton, and 
those of Johnson, Wood, and Morrissey, If Mr, Willeox 
would condescend to deal a little more with common. 
place facts and a little less with sociologic theories, he 
would seareely write such ill-considered letters as the above, 
of which the concluding paragraph is at once obscure, 
presumptuous, and silly—Ep, Round TaBin.] 
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ARCTIC CONTROVERSIES* 

i there be or be not an open polar sea ; if vessels nay. 

igated by Dutch skippers have or have not in timeg 
past penetrated the pack-ice between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla; if that questionable sea is finally to be 
reached beyond cavil by sled or ship; if the route to it 
shall be through Baffin’s Bay and Smith’s Sound or from 
the side of northern Europe; if the discovered North- 
west passage can be passed by vessel or not ; if any fur- 
ther traces of Franklin’s party are likely to be found or 
not ; and, finally, if it be desirable or not to expend more 
money and hazard more lives in pursuance of any of 
these investigations—these are the main points upon 
which geographers, seamen, and humanitarians are not 
agreed. Till within fifty years no practicable entrance 
to the polar regions was thought to exist except through 
the portals of Behring’s Straits, unless it be in the imag. 
ination of sundry bygone whaling adventurers who 
used proudly to show their logs and declare they had 
gone up to 89° 39’, and would have reached full 90° but 
for the superstitious dread of their crews at being caught 
in the vortex of the dreadful pole. During the summer 
of 1860, before and following the departure of Dr. Hayes's 
expedition, several contributions appeared in 7'e Mvening 
Post, of this city, confidently setting forth a belief in this 
polar navigable sea, and enumerating various question: 
able voyages of the past to the immediate neighborhood 
of the pole, They were, perhaps, written in the interest 
of the explorer just then engaging public attention by 
his determination to make renewed efforts in that direc 
tion ; but the friend, doubtless, went beyond Dr, Hayes's 
own limit, for the latter has never been sanguine enough 
to believe that any greater northing by vessel has ever 
been attained than that of Scorsby. Dr. Hayes’s reasoning 
was based on different grounds, though he did not reject 
Morton’s story of the open expanse of water, as many did, 
That Kane's narrative in this particular wanted his own 
personal testimony was the position taken in 7’e Hiin- 
burgh Review, about the time of Hayes’s departure, that it 
must be excused from putting implicit confidence in his 
steward and an Esquimaux. It turned out that Dr. Hayes 
found ice where Morton reported water ; but that did not 
shake his confidence in his predecessor's veracity, and be- 
forehand he conceived his recital to be a strong corrobora- 
tion of the physical theory of the Gulf Stream and a counter 
arctic current coming down Smith’s Sound, which by the 
force of compensating circulation was to raise the temper- 
ature of the polar basin and keep it open. So when he 
reached a higher latitude than even Morton claimed, he 
felt convinced that water was beyond the ice that stopped 
him, from the character and movements of the pack and 
the watery sky which bounded his vision to the north 
and east. A Quarterly Reviewer, whose careful paper on 
north polar explorations was printed about a year and & 
half ago, is inclined to think the doctor borrowed some: 
what of his hopes in drawing his conclusions from this 
weakening ice and the humid sky; and he furthermore 
charges the supporters of the theory with perverting Par- 
ry’s testimony of his sleding explorations from the Spitz 
bergen side, representing that this navigator found ever 
thickening instead of rotting ice the farther he went, and 
that the glare of an ice-blink still confronted him towards 
the pole. Indeed, says The Quarterly Review, “ never was 
so grand a superstructure of theory based upon 80 slight 
a foundation of fact;” and he charges Petermann, the 
German professor whom Hayes compliments 80 highly 
as a geographer, with having the propensity of a stay-at 
home theorizer to twist the reports of those who have 
faced the boreal blasts to answer his own precon 
ceived notions. Belcher, Ommanny, and Hayes, not 10 








* The Open Polar Sea; A Narrative ofa Voyage of Discov 
towards the North Pole in the Schooner United States. By Dr, }. 


I. Hayes, New York; Hurd & Hovghton, 1967, 8v0, Pp. XX/¥» 
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name others, have dared enough in their own persons 
to shield their theory (in which they unite, we think) from 
any aapersions germinating in the study, Nor do we 
think Agassiz’s reason for a belief in the open sea, 
jhough & physiologiat’s and not an explorer's, unworthy 
of consideration, and that is that the whales are known 
to vetreat northward in the winter, and, being warm: 
plooded and requiring air to breath, it must be that they 
find an iccless expanse where they can have this neces 
sity, Agassiz wrote such views in favor of Dr, Hayes’s 
appeal for funds now some eight or nine years ago, At 
about the same time Dr, Rink, of Copenhagen, was making 
pefore the Royal Geographical Society of London an ar- 
gument against a belief in such a polar sea, following, if 
we mistake not, much the same line of argument that 
the Quarterly Reviewer now pursues since the publica- 
tion of Hayes’s discoveries, Dr, Hayes, if we remember 
rightly in answer to this European sceptic, at that time 
put forth publicly the ground of his belief in this sea, 
independent of actual discovery, questionable or not, 
and of the theory of the Gulf Stream’s influence ; and 
these were that the flight of birds is north in the arctic 
regions in the spring; that the isothermal curves favor- 
eda warmer temperature than the intervening ice-belt ; 
that the point of extreme cold seemed settled at 78°, 
with presumptive assuaging the higher you ascend ; that 
Esquimaux traditions all point to the north as their orig- 
inal home. Of course such objectors as the Quarterly 
Reviewer are at no loss for expedients to meet with denial 
the evident inference from such of these statements as 
they do not deny. 

This controversy leads to another, however, and that 
is, How and by what route is the polar region, open or 
closed, to be reached? If the ice is not penetrable, there 
can be little doubt of the superiority of sleding, which 
Franklin first suggested, and Parry first proved the util- 
ity of in 1827, and which has since accomplished the most 
that has been done in arctic discovery. And as to the 
route, we cannot find that the one by Behring’s Straits 
has any prominent advocate unless it be Mr. Parker 
Snow, who was urging an expedition by that channel 
about the time that Dr. Hayes sailed, and combatting 
M’'Clintock’s somewhat complacent judgment that all 
hopes of finding further traces of Franklin had been put 
anend to by the results of the discoveries of the /oz. 
Dr. Petermann, whom the Quarterly Ieviewer on this 
point also treats rather cavalierly, is the most prominent 
urger of an expedition by the Spitzbergen seas, and Dr, 
Hayes, in telling us that the Russian governmeat were 
contemplating such an effort when the recent war in 
Bohemia suspended proceedings, gives such a scheme his 
confidence, believing that “the open sea and the north 
pole may be reached with steam vessels by pushing 
through the ice-belt to the west and north of Spitzber- 
gen,” and that, while Smith’s Sound has his preference be- 
cause of the temporary colonization (which may not now 
be true, it strikes us) at Port Foulke, the other route is 
not without some superior advantages. 

The immediate renewal of Dr. Hayes’s attempt by 
Smith’s Sound with steam power was abandoned, it will 
be recollected, when the explorer came home in 1861 and 
found us at war among ourselves. He says in his book 
that his project is not abandoned, and he hopes soon to 
renew it. Meanwhile, and in great part for what he has 
already done, there is, no doubt, an increasing belief in 
the greater practicability of the approach by Smith’s 
Sound. In 1860 The Edinburgh Review enlarged on the 
superior chance of success in the route from the north of 
Europe; in 1865 the Quarterly Reviewer sees nothing 
but unreagon in its rival, and finds every superiority in 
the approach by the west of Greenland, and declares 
that ® steamer sent to meet certain failure in the Spitz- 
bergen packs would only shelve the subject for twenty 
years, and deprive the world of the benefit to be derived 
from the sanguine spirit now engendered by late success 
simply by its misdirection. The first suggestion of 
Smith's Sound as the point of ingress is due, it is said, 
to Admiral Wrangell, of the Russian service; its first 
explorations are credited, with praise, by the English au. 
thorities to Drs. Kane and Hayes. M’Clintock, whose 
name has, perhaps, the most glory of any of the living 
English adventurers, and whose six winters and ten 
summers in the circumpolar regions have given him an 
®xperience surpassed by none other, is said to favor this 
Toute and to desire to be on the ice-path in that direction 
bared more, Captain Sherard Osborn is reported to be of 
4 like way of thinking, and to have affirmed that there 
Would be no lack of followers to brave once more its per. 
ils would the government but award them officers and 
Vessels ; and to this end, with Sir Roderic Murchison and 
others, there seems to be of late a determined agitation 
of the matter for the purpose of bringing the weight of 
Public opinion to bear upon the Admiralty. 
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The question of the desirableness of further efforts is| ly attached; but there is no end of citations to a like 
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that there is great opportunities fer inereasing our 
present knowledge ; second, that what we may learn is 
of doubtful utility ; and third, that it would not outweigh 
the loss of life and money that might be encountered, 
With this is mixed up a moral doubt of the right to 
tempt Providence any further, now that there is no longer 
any imprisoned mortals to release, since Franklin’s fate 
and his men’s are reasonably sure, When any heart- 
rending narrative is freshly brought forward men’s sym- 
pathies revolt at the thought of a renewed effort. So it 
was when Dr, Hayes printed his narrative of his suffer- 
ings with the party that endeavored to reach the Danish 
settlements, when Dr. Kane determined to stand by the 
Advance, in 1854, and The London Atheneum; in review- 
ing his Arctic Boat Journey, which was professedly 
published for increasing Dr. Hayes’s funds for his new 
expedition in 1860, felt constrained to doubt if it was 
right even to contribute by its purchase to a renewed at- 
tempt of exploration. Upon the return of M‘Clintock’s 
party there was, no doubt, a strong revulsion gaining 
ground, under the incentive of the sad tidings he brought 
home, against this hazarding of life for a doubtful gain, 
and some of the London journals, like The Saturday Re- 
view, sought to combat this downfall of courage, and, 
with some truth, paraded statistics to show that the loss 
of life was far less than often followed upon one of their 
squadron’s summering on a torrid coast. Captain Osborn 
has recently computed that out of forty-two expeditions 
to the polar seas, between 1818 and 1854, only one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight men and two ships were lost ; and 
Dr. Hayes in the book at hand takes occasion more than 
once to lessen the apprehensions of suffering which the 
reader may get worked upon to estimate too excessively. 
There is, no doubt, great cogency in the representation 
that modern appliances of food and equipments have 
greatly diminished the chances of serious disaster ; never- 
theless, there is much depending upon a fortunate season, 
since a little schooner will not unfrequently push through 
a pack with slight impediment when a good steamer a 
few days later may encounter a month’s delay and pro- 
portionate hardships. Experience and improvements in 
concentrated food enable the explorer now to push out 
his sled parties to double and treble the distance that 
Sir John Franklin could. 

There is no aspect of arctic experience more wonder- 
ful, and there is no lack of literature to show it, since ten 
years ago it was reckoned there had been 130 expedi- 
tions, whose story had been narrated in 250 printed 
books and documents (150 of which were English),—more 
wonderful, we say, than the fascination that the pursuit 
of it seem to have for those engagedinit. The man who 
has ‘once undergone its excitement and peril is rarely 
disposed to forego a second trial. When the Worshipful 
Company of Merchant Adventurers of Bristo] sent out 
their little ship 230 years ago to explore the Northwest 
passage, Captain James, its commander, tells us that he 
was beset “by divers that had formerly been in places of 
the chief command in this action,” desirous of going 
again. The story of Franklin’s reply when it was inti- 
mated to him that the age of sixty years was rather old 
for such a task, “ No, my lord, I am only fifty-nine,” is 
well-known ; but it is not perhaps so generally understood 
that he owed his appointment finally in a measure to the 
importunity of an old friend in his favor, who knew him 
so well that he told the Admiralty Sir John would never 
survive the disappointment were the command denied 
him. Captain Osborn speaks of the time when it was 
first decided to put the Terror and Hrebus in commission 
for this service, and how eager the old arctic adventurers 
and even neophytes were to be of the favored crew. 
“We see them now,” he says, “ as with glistening eyes 
they prophesied their own success.” All these narratives 
picture the disappointment of such as were denied the 
chance of hardship in the most perilous scouring. Dr. 
Hayes but repeats the story of those among his own fol- 
lowers. M’Clintock with his many years of this life is 
as eager to complete a coast-line on the charts as ever. 
Some of the most successful explorers have been old 
whaling captains inured to hardship for gain, and just as 
solicitous after years of such service at efforts for fame 
and science. Subordinates have invariably deemed lead- 
ership easily paid for in their turn by anything they 
might suffer. Parry longed to succeed Ress ; M’Clintock 
graduated from extending subordinate service ; and Kane 
and Hayes were both surgeons of the expeditions that 
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measurably versed in this aretic literature, it must have 
much attractiveness for the general reader and partien- 
larly for the younger class, who have grown almost to 
maturity sinee Sir John Franklin was lost, The book is 
on the whole well written, A slight tendency to fine 
writing, and an inopportune garnish of Grecian mythol- 
ogy, is offensive to correct taste at some points ; but some- 
thing more positive than taste is wronged when the 
writer persistently misuses the word “balance” in the 
sense of “remainder,” That common blunder has been 
so often descanted upon that we wonder Dr, Hayes 
should be so remiss as to fall into it. 


ROM the notices we had seen of the author’s previous 
work, Herodias, especially in such a serial as The 
North American Review, we had conceived expectations 
regarding this poem which were by no means destined to 
be fulfilled. Not that we deny the author the credit of 
very considerable poetic genius, nor of giving frequent 
proofs of vigor of thought and style, and much of that en- 
thusiasm which, when restrained by good taste and 
judgment, is essential to poetry. But these excellences 
are marred by such defects as the following among others : 
1, a too constant borrowing, almost literally translating, 
from Greek and Latin authors; 2,a frequent mixture 
and confusion of metaphors ; 3, inaccuracy in that class- 
ical imagery and illustration in which the writer seems 
so greatly to delight; 4, improper usage of terms; 5, 
turgidity of language; and 6, a pandering to popular- 
ity by introducing what would, on the stage, be sure to 
draw down thunders of applause, but which is quite out 
of place in, and unworthy of, a poem of this character. 
These are the more serious defects of the work, and the 
fact of our thus noticing and now proceeding to prove 
them is sufficient to show that we believe the author to 
be endued with no small share of the true poetic spirit, 
which induces us yet to predict for him the “ 0a magna 
sonaturum.” As proois of our first remark, we cite ““ Now 
comes Apollo from his eastern couch,” /lomer ; “ Whose 
countless silver helms fast disappear,” Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, first choral ode; “ rainy Jupiter,” Zibullus, El. i. 7; 
“ Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi,”—these are all on 
the first page. Page 15: 
“ While she was mine, or I believed her mine, 
I was more proud than any Eastern king.” 
This is more than an imitation of Horace’s ode, iii. 9: 


“ Donec gratus eram tibi, etc. 
Persarum vigui rege beatior.” 
These must suffice as examples of No. 1. 
trate No. 2. On page 2 we find these lines: 
Ant. “ And still the ocean as a wearied god 
Or one who at a feast hath overstayed, 
Moves restless in its sleep, and often sighs. 
KA. It hath worked hard— 
Ant. Indeed t¢ worked téself 
Into a most destructive passion, leaped 
At heaven’s throat, and on its haunches stood 
Till ’twere no wonder that its back were (?) broke 
With writhing.” 
Here we have metaphors or similes taken one from “a 
wearied god,” the second from a “ wearied [or worse] 
feaster,” combined with a third from some peculiar kind 
of horse that “leaped at heaven’s throat,” etc. We have 
certainly known some horses that had an evil habit of 
biting, like the late Mr. Rarey’s famous horse Cruiser, and 
there isa terrible disease to which horses are sometimes 
subject under whose influence they will bite fiercely— 
fatally, if not avoided—at their masters or grooms. In- 
stances have been known when these were literally torn 
to pieces ; but we did not know either that horses, as a 
class, had such a vicious habit, nor yet that “ ocean’ 
(not personified) could very well “ stand on its haunches ” 
while “leaping at heaven’s throat.” No.3: On page 9 
we find “hurled stones from catapults.” Stones were 
not hurled from catapults, but from baliste, instruments 
of such power, as we learn from Josephus, as to throw 
large stones a quarter of a mile. These stones, as adapt- 
ed to different baliste, varied from small weights up to 
those of three hundred weight. The catapulta, on the 
contrary, was invariably used for throwing large masses 
of timber; nor can any proof be found to the contrary in 
any of the pure classical authors, though we are well 
aware the inaccurate and slovenly Diodorus Siculus ap- 
pears sometimes to confound the terms. 


Now to illus- 





* Antonius ; A Dramatic Poem. By J.C. Heywood. New York 
Hurd & Houghton, 1867. 
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(4.) At page 10, ‘' My comrades all were so untimely 
quenched ;” by the by, three lines above they had been 
“torn in pierea” by the waves, which again acted the 
part of tearing, trampling horses. At page 16 we have 
these lines : 


" One boas, tilne alone, mle isles of bliss,” ete, 

" Dito the alabiater temple domes.” (1!) 

“ Upon thine fala af blige,” ete, 
At page 82," Hoerigon’s bourne /? We ohjesh bath te the 
ise atid Spelling Of the word 'beurn.” All ate familiar 
With the passage ii Shakespeare's Hiilet 

*'The dadiseayered country fram whose haven 

No traveller returns,” 

Although the word means a hound or limit, it is that 
bound te which seme person or abject tends, and is not 
used, as probably the original French borne was, synony- 
mously with verge or edge. We may as well here object 
to putting such scriptural language as ‘ small, still voice 
Within,” into the mouth of the Pagan Roman warrior 
Antonius (page 26); or, “I could myself almost becomea 
Christian,” into that of the Druid Alpendargo. 

As to No. 5, two forcible illustrations have been al- 
ready given of turgidity, literal and metaphorical, 7. ¢., 
“ dsle of bliss,” ‘* alabaster temple domes.’ Had such terms 
been at all applicable to the bosom-charms of the loved 
lady described or apostrophized, she must have been of a 
grandeur and vastness of proportions before which both 
the ladies of Brobdingnag and the goddesses of Olympus 
must have lowered their diminished heads. At page 11, 

“The egis of my power I shall spread.” 
ZEgis, the terrible shield of Zeus and Pallas, is too lofty 
a term to be fitly used by one who was only, by his own 
statement, a villanous charlatan, working on popular 
superstition. It could only be appropriately used in con- 
nection with grand, sovereign sway. 

Asto No. 6, we must refer to pages 79-80, from “ They’re 
a senile race,” etc., to “appanages which should be pro- 
tected ;” merely expressing our conviction that no culti- 
vated and liberal American will do otherwise than disap- 
prove of such an unbecoming attack upon the courage 
and character of our common forefathers. The proverb, 
though vulgar, is telling and true: “ It is an ill bird that 
fouls its own nest.” At the same time we fully believe 
that, were this drama ever to be put on the stage, 
especially at any of our lower theatres, such a passage of 
ad captandum, claptrap, would be welcomed with thun- 
ders of applause from “ the gods.” 

Having given what we deem ample proofs of the 
validity of our objections, and thus concluded the pain- 
ful part of our duty, we revert with pleasure to 
our opening remarks in regard to the high powers of 
which the author has given proof, and which will, we 
believe, with care, study, self-restraint, and cultivation, 
yet raise for him a true title to the lofty name of poet. 
Let him carefully study Horace’s Hpistle to the Pisos, and 
bravely and faithfully observe the rules there laid down, 
We can only cite two charming passages of genuine 
heart-stirring poetry : 

“The air is full of music, which the ear 

Can hear not, but the soul still feels ; and light 
That fills the heart with gladness, all made up 
Of evening twilight, moonlight, light of dawn 
Together blending, as in music blend 

Sweet tones accordant, when they so unite 

That none can tell whose is the voice that soars 
In highest strains, nor whose the deepest moves, 
The atreamleta in the lakes unite as souls 

In heaven ; which is reflected from them all 

Aa from the face of an unbroken mirror,’—P, 97, 

The following passage, though somewhat open in a 
few pointa, eapecially the combination of heterogeneous 
images at linea 15, 14, to certain of our previous eriti 
ciama, ia a very powerful pootical description of the arch 
traitor Kaliphilua, who reminds ua not a little of the 
Egyptian Arbaces in Lord Lytton'a Last Daya of Pom 
pel: 

"A eurious animal! 
He hath a traitor's face, apite of his beaut 
His voice repela me, though go sweetly aad, 
His eyes are thoae of an old man ; they're deep, 
Ay, deep enough to mirror all a future, 
And in them burns no fitful flame of youth, 
But unveiled fire of full experience, 
Which shines therein, as in a lake’s deep centre 
The troubled image of the midday sun, 
Upon theirshores are haunts of disappointments; 
Of sorrows such as come at middle life. 
And signs of hopeless grief, which only live 
In age’s wintry season ; on his brow 
In darkening shades are gathering evening clouds, 
But still his head bears spring-like foliage. 
No frosts have fallen on his growing beard ; 
In his complexion all the bloom of youth 
Vies with the overshadowing hues of health ; 
Yet on his face are channels made alone 
By evening’s deeply-flowing tide of thought. 
And o’er his mouth an image dark of woe 
Enthronéd sits, and never leaves its place ; 
While sneers, the ghastly semblances of smiles, 
Are haunting the dark portals of his speech.” 
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Nashy have together done as effbetive servis to the He: 
PUbCAn PAFLY AS AY dogeh OF Ths HewWapapers OF ANY 
aéare of its populer afators, ‘Theit Haiies have been in 
every mouth and their works quoted oe described in 
every Hepubliean newspaper ii the land, ‘The style af 
fin ia whieh Nashy deals is, whether we like it oF not, 
that which is becoming universally recagniged abroad as 
‘American humor,” and the enthusiasm with which it 
is yeceived at home makes it difficult to deny that it is 
so. In his range of subject there is no ariginality ; Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby would never have entertained his con- 
Victions or stated them as he has done had not Major 
Jack Downing and Birdofredum Sawin preceded him ; 
but he was fortunate in having a subject which afforded 
such scope for satire as they were denied. The Demo- 
cratic party had made itself as ridiculous as it was odious 
and contemptible ; and that its absurdities might become 
glaring it was necessary to do little more than to put 
into the mouth of the disreputable Pastor of the Church 
of the New Dispensation its stock arguments on every 
political topic, and its threadbare clap-trap so long used 
with success to split the ears of the groundlings among 
whom it found the rank and file of its following. Of all 
this stuff Mr. Locke had the exhaustive knowledge of 
which absolute mastery can only be gained in the news- 
paper offices of a western or frontier state, and Nasby, as 
his incarnation of Democracy, discourses fluently of bas- 
teels, hirelins, minyuns, the scriptural sanction for slav- 
ery as once popularly received, the infamy of whatever 
can be made io bear the name of Ablishn, and, above 
all, he is thoroughly at home in the manipulation of 
local political machinery. In addition to all this is the 
newspaper man’s knowledge of the vulnerable points of 
all our public men, and ample experience of the standard 
jokes to which the voting public never fails to respond 
uproariously, while he has, besides, unusual adroitness 
in discerning all the sharp pleasantries which are available 
for his purpose and in stating them with lavish compact- 
ness. From his skill in this art—for art it certainly is, 
of whatever grade—nothing could be happier than the 
few slangy sentences with which he conveys vivid im- 
pressions which the average partisan editor would labor 
to make feebly perceptible in a diffuse column. Noth- 
ing could be more conclusive that “the Dimekratik 
intellek isn’t hefty enough” to acknowledge accepted 
facts than his statements of its actuating motives. His 
chief claims to party favor are, that “ My fust vote I cast 
for that he old Dimekrat, Androo Jaxn. For him I 
voted twict, and I hev also voted for every Dimekratik 
candidate sence ;” also, that he holds “that the Stait of 
Massychusits is ornery and cussid.” The same general 
principle is illustrated by his experience of Pennsylvania 
Democracy—which, it is currently believed, still avails 
itself of each election to return majorities in certain 
counties for Andrew Jackson, for each and every oflice to 
be filled : 

“T yoost to g° from Penneylvany to the cappytle wunset a year 
to git my atock uv Dimocrisy recrooted, and to find out what we 
wuz expectid to bleeve doorin’ the cumin’ year, thus gettin’ full 
6 munths ahed of my nabers. [wuz wunet electid gustis uv the 
peese In Berka County by knoin’ nearly a year in advanse what 
we wuz to vote for that autum, They thot Nasby wuz a smart 
man,”’ 

Such foibles of Democratic leaders as are matter of 
notoriety he can employ with very fine effect, One of his 
—_ visions is of the entrance of disembodied souls into 
another life, which is made through a river that they 
must awim, while Satan and his eohorta on the banks 
superintend the passage. The experience of certain of 
the departed is as follows: 


"Vallandigham came next, T was surprieed to see no one 
make a motion at him, but he sunk all the eame, ‘We never 
waste effort,’ eed Satan to ne; ‘he carries enough natural cussed 
hess about him, all the time, to eink him, without pilin’ any 
devilment on his shoulders wich is ten days old.’ 


"Garret Davie went in, and to my surprise passed over safely, 
Nothin’ wae flung at him, for which L aeked the reason 

"Why, sed Satan, ‘the poor old man ian't accountable, He 
éommenced to tall many yeare age, and seepe on talkin’ becatiee 
he really don't know where toatop, Leould hey sunk him; but 
the facet is, | woodn't endoor what the Menit uv the Yooutted 
Mtates hes hed to, for the past few years, for a dozen of Tomba 
lawyers, Hesides this, I'm gettin’ more from Kentucky now 
than | am really entitled to, I've & mortgage on two-thirda uy 
that State,’ 


**Any quantity uv yoor party escaped me, Them fellows 
who are yet votin' for Jackson Ull never git, and the most uy 
them es allug votes unecratehed tickets will dodge me, Their 
innocence protects them, It takes a modritly smart man to be 
vishua enuff tocome to me; he hez to hey sense enuff to dia- 
tinguish between good and evil, cussedness enough to deliber- 
ately choose the latter, and brains enough to do suthin' startin’ 
in that line, Dan Voorhees, uv Ingeany, hez all these qualities 
developed to a degree which excites my profound respect, Be- 
tween him and Fernandy Wood its nip and tuck, Fernandy did 
wicked things with more neatnis than Voorhees, but for a ac- 
tual love uv doin’ them Voorhees beets the world,’ 


In other visions we have similar sketches; Garret 
Davis, for instance, in accordance with the propensity 
noted above, being desirous of making a speech at the 
Philadelphia convention, “a hall wuz hired for him in 
another part uv the city, and fifty or sixty German emi- 
grants ” decoyed to act as audience, for whom “ five kegs 
uv lager-beer hed been rolled in the hall, and most uv ’em 
stayed seven hours and a half.” So we have Secretary 
Welles—Nast’s picture of whom (p. 185) is perhaps his 
best contribution to the book—explaining to the dream- 
ing Nasby the appointments in the royal court of Androo 
the I.: “He hl charge uv the royal poultry-yard, a po- 
sition which he bleved he filled to the entire satisfaction 
uv his biloved and royal master. He hed now four hens 
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uv two years, ef there wuz no adverse cireumstances, to 
hev fresh eggs for the royal table. It wuz a position yy 
pfee responsibility, and one wich weighed upon hin, 

lis best sketches it this vein are undoubtedly those of 

, 
the President and the Secretary of State, while on they 
memorable electioneering tour, which Nashy avcompaniag 
as Chaplin to the Mal Finn recelvitigs 108 his servigag 
" pilleage and aleh.” We have not apace to qiste fro 
the earlier portions of the profess; ab Loilaville, iy, 
however, the fecoption differed front those whieh jad 
preseded ib, and 
"His Hnperial Magisty, whe Wilt 1h A BHalenL CHHATHAR tq 
mane eraWwaS lAFHe BOE, Fuad te Hie Ae We Wie Fidiqi 
Hhtdigh the stfeela; 'Sylen ‘ep ay! ‘Mori ben Net BUBAN 
peonie HAF TH ten jalition EHIE—THOF A ben Winerd soigag 
Hilton peaple—and alluyah ‘sportera my poliey. ‘Hah My 
me 
At Cincinnati oneof the President's admirers remonstiates 
with him for the sameness in his speeches and askg fop 
Variety : 
“His Hegslency asked ‘him how there saad be more yariety, 
‘At Oincinnati,’ sed he, ‘I observed the followin’ order; 
*¢1. Tawung around the cirkle. 
+2. Tasked who was the Saviour ef f waz Joodia Iskariot } 
#3. Tleft the Constitooshn, the 46 States, and the dag with 9 
stars onto it, in their hands. 
*** Now, at Columbus, I shel vary it thusly: 
**1. The Constitooshn, flag and stars. 
**2. The Joodis Iskariot biznis. 
“+3, Swingin around the cirkle. 
*** At Stoobenville, agin, ez follows: 
***1, Joodis iskariot. 
*** 2. Swingin around the cirkle. 
***8. Constitooshn, flag, and stars. 
**Andsoon. It’ssusceptible of many changes. I thot uv that 
when I writ that speech, and divided it up into sections on pur. 
pose.’”’ 
We have not yet heard the last of the famous speech, for 
at the Cleveland convention Nasby is button-holed by an 
enthusiastic office-seeker : 
*“* An ef I accept the Post Orfisin my native village,—which I 
hev bin solissited so strongly to take that I hev finally yielded, —] 
do it only that I may devote my few remainin’ energies wholly to 
the great cause uv restorin’ the 36 States to their normal posish- 
ens under the flag with 36 stars onto it, in spite uv the Joodis 
Iskariots wich, ef I am whoom, wat is the Saviour, and—and 
where is—’”’ 
At which point Nasby, perceiving the unfortunate man to 
be entangled in the President’s speech, “ and knowin’ his 
intellek wuz’nt hefty enough to git it off jist as it wuz orig- 
inally delivered,” considerately throttles him. 
It would require more space than we can afford it to 
exemplify Nasby’s suggestive delineations of the peculiar 
institution and of the workings of mass meetings and 
conventions. We may also be pardoned that we repro- 
duce none of the frequent instances in which his uni- 
versal coarseness degenerates into the disgusting and 
loathsome, and hardly less frequently into the most of 
fensive and blasphemous allusions and parodies of Scrip. 
ture. It should be remembered, however, by all whom 
the keen satire of the book enables to disregard these 
offensive characteristics, that in the ardor of partisan- 
ship all these breaches of decency were accepted eagerly 
by journals and by a public whose fastidious propriety 
would have discerned the full enormity of such weapons 
had they been employed against them. On the other 
hand, in Mr. Locke’s excuse, it must be considered that 
the papers were written currente calamo, to meet the ex- 
igencies of a newspaper which was expected, on the oc 
currence of every notable event, to contain a letter from 
Nasby, and that, by the nature of the case, they were 
meant for ephemeral effect, not for deliberate examine 
tion, and should, therefore, never have been enabled to 
disgust and surfeit as a book full of such productions in- 
evitably must. For this reason it would be unfair to 
dwell upon glaring incongruities in spelling, sentiments 
out of keeping with the speaker, allusions of whicha 
Copperhead of his grade would be incapable, German 
and Irish slang and the mannerisme of Artemus Ward— 
all of which, no doubt, a more deliberate preparation 
would have eliminated, Perhaps his greatest mistake ls 
in having resorted to the detestable cacegnaph7 in whieh, 
by a popular delusion, fun is supposed to inhere, This 
he seems to have discovered, and his more recent letters, 
those contained in Swingin Round the Cirkle—whieh, by 
the way, ia the much more creditable of the bookate- 
tain in great measure the phonetic system only aa & 
means of conveying the dialect of the vulgar: tho die 
tion, in fact, becomes more of the atyle of Yellowplush 
and Biglow than of KK, N, Pepper and the chambernaida 
weeklies, The whole Nasby order of literature, wo need 
scarcely may, is one for which we have little respect) it 
ia, nevertheless, that which ia found to gain the most 
readers, and in, therefore, the mont available for the pur 
pores these letters were meant to subserve, Of thelt 
nucoess, anide from the question of popularity, it is only 
fair to way that we know of no instance in which one et 
treme partinan has been more successful in bringing into 
merited contempt the tenets and practices of hostile 6 
tremiste by putting upon them the extravagant interpre 
tations he desires to have popularly attributed to his op 
ponents, Nasby's satire, nevertheless, ia a two-edg 
sword that calls to mind Good George Herbert's caution, 
“Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly striking sometimes 4 
friend, sometimes the engineer.” The blows meant for 
the demolition of the Democratic party seem to us 
constitute as severe an assault as could be devised upoo 
the republicanism they were designed to defend. 


Advice to the Officers of the British Army. A Fae 
simile Reprint of the Sixth London Edition, With eh 
duction and notes. New York: Agathynian Club, 186). 
—Like the Nasby books a work of the keenest irony, 
this resembles them in nothing else. ‘The difference # 
that of the ladies of Billingsgate market and 
Swift. Pamphlets, speeches, editorials, and quarterly re 
view articles might have been poured upon army abuse 
and corruptions without materially disturbing the —, 
ity of those who thrived by them; but it is har of 
imagine any of the offenders reading this delineation © 
their irregularities without writhing under the exposure, 








a settin, each on four eggs, and he hoped in the course 


The elegance of the writer’s smooth sarcasm is a8 exqul- 
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site as his knowledge of his subject was thorough. Tis 

yefave gives the elie to his acheme. Acknowledging 
the fidtility of previous attempts at refurin, lie proceeds 
to ask (the italies are our own): 

epwed the author fatter hlinself that he possesses inore powers 
af persudslot tht Hila Wrethiren? No, Bit he has diseuvered 
ihe sulle PEARY TN liy other advisers dye been so litle atbended 
tii wanely, Weeniae (ey Haye ald down a ie of eundiet ti 
qlveét OPPUSILOH 1H The Thelliatlut OF thete Feaders: Now, he 
has jurened a Very HE ReHE HETHGE S hie eniedvored fo Redan hes 
qamonsieoi tp thee it Ha Hn Enough he vunnul expert 10 hiuiie 
én Hinny serbibes 8. fie Wiihia not Hue thit Mex peerepes Wil MbaweHEs 
will hae MOT? juildiers (ih Uidse OF Bubrates ae Wplbtetiis, oF 
quy abher HOrATEL WhO las HHderbAkeH the Ardivia taBk of Fe 
qupmbng wea,” 
in cxplanation of whieh we quote from the ehapter ad 
dyessed to ComMmandersdaehiel ; 

tt ¥ou have heard that secrecy is ane of the first vequisites in a 
commander, TR ARMER, thereforé, ta geb a name for this great mill- 
tary ¥iFLue, YOR Hist always he silent and sullen, particularly at 
yourawh table; ana if weuld advise youl ba secure your secrets the 
jnove efftuci ually, by depositing them in the safest iplace you can 
think of | as, [oF stance, in the breast of your wife ar mistress. 

ignorance of your profession is likewise best concealed hy 
solemnity and silence, which pass for profound knowledge upon 
ihe generality of mmankind., A proper attention to these, toge- 
ther with extreme severity, particularly in trifles, will soon pro- 
care you the character of a good officer,” 

These admirable counsels, which, in successive chapters, 
address every grade from commander to private, ought 
to be adopted by special instructions from the Secretary 
of War as a text-book at West Point. More ruthless, 
searching sarcasm we have never seen ; and the hundred 
and twenty fortunate possessors of the Agathynian 
Club’s dainty fac-simile may congratulate themselves as 
much upon the refined raillery and polished wit of Cap- 
tain Grose—apparently as extinct as its author—as upon 
the sumptuous workmanship of the Bradstreet Press. 











Ingemisco. By Fadette. New York: Blelock & Oo. 
1867,—That the authoress of this book is gifted with a 
vivid imagination, considerable power in conceiving and 
depicting emotion, and a sympathetic appreciation of 
much that is lofty and beautiful in nature, is undeniable ; 
but her descriptions are exaggerated, her language in- 
flated, and her story unartistically put together. With 
excellent perceptive faculties, and fertility of invention, 
and a playful fancy which never descends to vulgarity, 
the writer exhibits a want of cultivation and of thought- 
ful and persistent study which is indispensable to the 
achievement of success even in this department of letters. 
This is particularly remarkable in the earlier chapters of 
the book, but as the story increases in interest and draws 
towards a close the writer gradually becomes more natu- 
ral, throws aside her high-flown affectations, and gives 
abundant proof of a capacity—with industry and appli- 
cation—to improve the talent of which she is undoubted- 
ly possessed. 

In the first chapter we are introduced to the heroine, 
Margaret Ross, and a young gentleman, Harry May, to 
whom she is betrothed. Of course she is adorned with 
every attribute of real and ideal beauty, while the de- 
scription of the lover is puzzling beyond conception. 

“*You sigh, Margaret,’ he had said, with a wistful glance in 





the bright blue eyes fixed upon her the while she had stood rapt 
in reverie, her gaze afar—he bowing his fair young noble head, 
among the clustering curls of which one looked for the helmet's 
imprint,’ 
In our limited experience we have never before noted 
this distinguishing mark of nobility, of which, however, 
if it be one, the ranks of the Life Guards will furnish 
abundant evidences, 

“So did the innate knightly apirit stamped on handsome, glow- 
ing face and lithe and hardy ture revert from the carpet kitighte 
of modern chivalry to the golden days of eld, when the worehip- 


pee gold wae a ladye'’s sunny treas—ere yet the ‘almighty dollar’ 
had usurped the throne, 
“*Did Taigh?’ she returned eoftly, ‘It must be that looking 
up here, where F 
“Nature's heart 
Beats atrong among the hille,”’ 


one feela a puleation of those lofty heart-throba, an aspiration— 
& vague yearning after far heighta to which few of ua are atrong 
to attain, mountain topea of the soul, whence thoee who dare gain 
them look down upon the clouds that lie along yonder low horl- 
pou!’ And ehe pointed to a dark drift bearing heavily down 
throtigh a gap in the mountains, while on the heights above the 
baaees Hlory rested yet, Her companion kept an inetant’s moudy 
bilenoe,”* 

Woe can aearcely wonder that he did—the marvel is that 
he should have the courage to break it, It ia not impor: 
sible, though highly improbable, that young ladies should 
discourse upon ordinary topies in the exaggerated lan 
Hinge of Kentimental dramatic heroines, but we imuat 
confead to A Weakneas for young Women who are a degree 
lit sOphiaticnted than Margaret appeara to be at the be: 
ginning of the story, and acknowledge our #ratitude to 
the authoresa for not keeping up this sort of nonsense 
When the more serious business of life requires the hero- 
ino to be natural aa well aa earnest, ‘The scene of the 
story ia laid principally in the village of Lowers, where 
Mr, Rows, hin wife and daughters, and other Mnglish and 
foreign frienda, make up a pleasant party, occasionally 


. Bolng off on excursions in the neighborhood, One day 


Margaret goes alone with a Swiss servant girl for the 
purpose of making a purchase at a neighboring village, 
eaving her friends to make a trip to Zug, She is over- 
taken by one of those terrible storms so frequent in these 
Tegions, and, losing her way, she wanders into the re- 
cesses of the mountains until she comes to a ravine 


se which a huge tree has fallen, forming a sort of 
ge: 


‘Fearless, thoughtless of her own danger, she passed over— 
ne instant and she would have stood in safety on the further 
. le. One instant a terrific crash of thunder reverberated far 
re wide—a knell of doom through all those deep-voiced caves— 
mt the newning dazzled Margaret's eyes. She siaqueres and 
gan her footing. Down, down she fell—oh, the lifetime of 
the Second !—till the broken trunk of a tree, jutting out from 
oo a precipice, caught her heavy riding skirt, holding her 
“S tom that bridgeless chasm of eternity. 
cong pended far above the abyss, a moment passed ere she 
Sena eet her scattered senses and realize her situation, The 
until — quick presence of mind, she swung gently to and fro 
«ody € succeeded in placing her foot upon a crevice in the cliff 
half. and then raised herself with difficulty to a haif-sitting, 
“crouching position upon the decaying trunk." 


The Round ‘Table. 


From this dangerous situation she is reacued by the 
efforts of a stranger who opportunely appears upon “ the 
rock beyond the ravine.” The stranger takes her to a 
cave which is providentially stored with provisions, here 
Margaret recovers fruit the effeets of her aveident, and 
after a hearty iieal he conveys her to his owii éastle and 
Rens to lnforit her father of lier safety, Mr. Hoas 
arrives Hb tlie Gastle, Fetialis for & Blorh BeASHH the giiest 
Of its OWitel—= Wisse Haiie is Colt Zalkiewski—and then 
they all repale to Lowers, As & habiFal Goiseqienee, 
Margaret and the Count fall ia lave with eael other, bit 
lev promise has been given to her father that she will 
marty Harvey May, and she informa the Count of her en 
#agement. My. ess and Harry go on a hunting expe 
dition, and after a few days’ absence the latter returns 
alone and tells Margaret of her father's death. How this 
sad event occurred we donot know, but the promise made 
to her father is new more than ever binding upon 
Margaret, and in a long interview with the Count, in 
Which she takes leave of him for ever, she for the first 
time acknowledges her love, and parts from him to meet 
no more, An accident causes her return to the spot 
where he still stood, he utters her name, and she throws 
herself into his arms: 

*** My darling, you have come back to me.’ 

** As one awakening froma dream, she started. She shivered, 
and her eyes unclosed with a wild and troubled gaze upon him. 

*** Thad forgotten—I had forgotten—oh, my father, forgive me’ 
she moaned, struggling to free herself. 

‘**My Margaret, you would not leave me? 


‘He withdrew his arms. She trembled before the angry flash 
upon his brow, the relentless fire in his eyes. His nostrils dilated, 
and his mouth was rigid when he spoke. ‘The words, hardly Joud- 
er than a whisper, were yet terribly distinct: 

‘***We are parted no more. Iswearit. You go hence with me 
as my wife, if you will. Give me your word of honor to ride with 
me now to Schwyz, to marry me there this morning, rescue or no 
rescue. Refuse, and what eye shall trace your way through these 
mountains to my castle in Zug—what ear hear your cry for aid— 
what arm tear you from me there ?’” 

The threat had the desired effect, and Margaret ac- 
companies him to the church, where they are married. 

This and other improbable events are supposed to 
occur afterwards in the story, which grows in interest 
towards the close despite its incongruity and want of 
finish. 

There are several pretty little legends told by divers 
persons, relating to the places visited by the travellers, 
which serve to give variety to the book, and which are 
very pleasantly narrated. Asa whole, Jngemisco contains 
so inuch that gives promise of future excellence that we 
hope the authoress will not shrink from that steadfast 
and patient toil which alone can ensure her in the sequel 
that enviable position to which, no doubt, she aspires. 


The Village on the Cliff: A novel. By Miss Thackeray. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867.—We are some- 
what disappointed in Miss Thackeray. The Story of 
Hlizabeth was charming, and we had hoped to find Zhe 
Village on the Cliff equally so; but it certainly is not. 
The faults which we attribute to inexperience in a first 
attempt, must when they appear in a second be set 
down to want of capacity or want of care. We think in 
this instance it is the latter, for despite many defects the 
story shows talent in certain directions, ‘The descrip. 
tions of the scenery and population of Petitport are ad- 
mirable, The romantic dulness of the little French vil- 
lage and the simple fussiness of its inhabitants are 
clearly and sharply sketched, and so is the more conven 
tional life in London ; although it is more especially in 
the earlier portion of the book, while the scene trans- 
pires in that smoky city, that we think Miss Thackeray 
most signally fails to interest. The story holds the 
characters together too loosely to give any sense of 
reality; there is a certain fogginess — perhaps of 
the atmosphere—and we dimly wonder why these 
people wander to and fro across the British Chan 
nel, Miss Thackeray's style sometimes helps to 
create bewilderment in the reader's mind, She writes 
beautiful English, for which we thank her; but some 
times she indulges in paragraphs of auch long sentences, 
ao crammed with observation, so full of reflections, that 
wo pot perfectly breathless, and long for a full atop, The 
Knglish characters are commonplace, Diek Butler might 
have become interesting if more fully developed by the 
action of the story; and the little Maglish governess 
only awakens our regards when we get across the Chan 
nel and the fog cleata off, She is at beat bat a little doll, 
who fell in love with Die in an entirely unprovoked 
manner, Reine is a more ambitious attempt, Nohle by 
her mother's side, she lives on a farm with her only liv 
ing relation, who ia almost imbecile, and manages all the 
business affairs, working with her own hands, She 
growa sick, and is alternately proud and humble, tortur 
ing herself and Dick, whe be fallen in love with her, 
by doubting the possibility of his loving one in her posi- 
tion, She is an original character, and intended to be 
strong; but her vacillations are too abruptly presented 
to the reader to allow any impression of strength to re- 
main, M, Fontaine, the maire of Petitport, and his 
house, and his elderly relatives, with their dreary pleas- 
ures and minute economies, are capital bits of descrip- 
tion, M, Fontaine himself, with hisinexpressibly tedious 
habit of making set speeches, his tender heart, and his 
adoration for the little governess who marries him, his 
unconsciousness of what she suffers from his peculiari- 
ties, his baize apron, his feather duster, and his cornet, 
and, after all, his noble death while trying to save some 
drowning sailors, is a most natural, touching, and withal 
truly French picture; and we cannot help taking it as 
an evidence that Miss Thackeray has not as yet done 
herself justice, but that with her delicate penetration, 
sense of humor, and command of language, it only re- 
quires a more vigorous effort on her part to enable her to 
create a fiction more worthy of the name she bears than 
is The Village on the Cliff. 


War Poems. By Elbridge Jefferson Cutler. Boston: 





Se 


Little, Brown & Co. 1867.—This little volume, the produc- 
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tion of Professor Cutler, of Harvard University, exhibits 
in a considerable degree the valuable poetic qualities of 
itiagination, taste, and elegance, We depreeate in gen 
eral either poetic of other effusinns, whether they ema 
Hate froin the North or South, whieh are ealeulated to keep 
alive resenitiient aid perpetiiate bitter ieniories | bub 
this is assifedly fu Feason WHY We sliould Hob atlenipt 
tb du jlistibe, as MAP as We Afe able, to liteFaty tert, let 
ib 6oiie Whenbe ih may and treAb What ib will, da this 
Apt We afe led te Feeard the qplhinn that the poeiis he 
foie Wa e¥iHee, TA Parts, A Nigh avdeP OF Merih abd the 
possession af pawers whieh way Well praduse samelhing 
atill are exeellent and substantial. ‘lwe ar thee of 
these pieses will nat readily be forgetten, and all ave 
abeye an average whieh wesually elicits thoughiful 
praise. ‘The yoluine is published in a style of commend 
able elegance, 


THH MAGAZINES. 


The London Quarterly Review for January has appeared 
in its American form and contains articles of customary 
solidity and some of unusual interest. The first paper, 
Charles Lamb and Some of his Companions, will be much 
relished, being an ostensible review of Talfourd’s Final 
Memorials of the essayist and of Mr. Procter’s mor 
recent memoir. The article called Crime in the State 
New York is based on the Twenty-first Annual Report! 
our Prison Association, and, after a temperate discus 
of its developments, concludes with the following srt” a 
mary : *)y 

“But whatever course events may take in the United States 
(and we earnestly desire that it may be happy and successful for 
the American nation), we may ourselves gather from their exper- 
ience a lesson which it would be madness to neglect. That lesson 
is caution in making organic changes ; alesson which, happily for 
us, falls in with the sedate and practical character of the British 
people. Would any—the most democratic among us—exchange 
our regulated freedom for such unchecked license of depredation 
—in truth, such a reign of terror as prevails in the rural districts 
S what may almost be termed the Metropolitan State of the 

jnion ? 

The article on Yankee Humor is appreciative and cor- 
dial, and touches upon, among others, the writings of 
Geo. Wm. Curtis, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Saxe, Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Hawthorne, and Mrs. Stowe; besides mentioning in 
the title, at least, the humorists who are known as Arte- 
mus Ward, Josh Billings, Orpheus C. Kerr, Petroleum 
V. Nasby, and John Phenix. The last—the late Lieut. 
Derby, U.S.A.—who was really funnier than any of the 
other pseudonymous caricaturists, gets no credit beyond 
the naming of his book. English Democracy and Irish 
Fenianism has interest for this side of the ocean. We by 
no means endorse all of its conclusions, but many of them 
it is impossible not to accept. It will be well for the 
worthy people who have been displeased by recent politi- 
cal articles in Tn RoUND TABLE to read this particular 
paper of English Democracy, etc., with close attention. 
The remaining five papers which make up the review 
are, each in its way, Vigorous and readable. 

Miss Braddon's Belgravia, of which the February num- 
ber completes the first volume, has shown that it is to be 
a readable collection of the very lightest order of light 
literature. Of the editor’s serial contribution, which is 
the main stay, we need say little, as its reprint in this 
country keeps pace with its appearance abroad; it is a 
novel which no one can commence without desiring to 
follow it to its close, and one which awakens constant 
surprise that a writer so entirely without humor as Miss 
Braddon can interest so strongly, The want of humor, 
in fact, pervades the magazine, although Mr. G. A. Sala 
is writing about streets and Mr, Perey Fitzgerald has a 
pleasant article on Private Theatricals, while the third of 
the Belyravian Prose Ballada—which have been rather 
an abortive attempt at social satire—is a marked improve- 
ment on its predecessors, ——. in its name, which is 
quite happy—Zoneymoonshine, 1t is impossible to be en. 
thusiastic about either the poetry or the illustrations; 
some of the latter are good, but quite as many extraordi- 
narily ill-done—one which represents a high-bred young 
lady cutting her adorer being apparently modelled upon 
the manner in which a chambermaid would perform that 
operation and being only praiseworthy in the execution 
of the background, the lady's silk dress, and the gentle 
man’s shiny hat, Thanka to the paste-pot publications, 
the public is tolerably familiar with the reading matter 
of Belgravia, which seema to be remarkably well appre 
Giated, 

In speaking of the juvenile periodicnia last month we 
ventured the prediction that 7'e Miveraide, with ita ad 
vantages in form and mechanical execution, needed only 
to overconie the dillieulties incident to early numbers and 
to get well to work in order to compare advantageously 
with Our Young Holka, Tt has done so earlier than we 
anticipated, for we imagine no one could compare the 
March issues without awarding the preference decidedly 
to the younger monthly, In the frontispieces the con- 
trast is marked,—Mr, H, L, Stephens furnishing for 7'he 
Riverside an admirable illustration of * Tom, Tom, the 
Piper’s Son,” while in Our Young Folks, Mr, A, Hoppin’s 
picture of ‘Our Baby” is by no means creditable to ar- 
tist or engraver and would not be so even to a publica- 
tion of a much inferior grade, Otherwise, The Riverside 
addresses youngsters rather older than the clientage of 
its rival, mingling useful instruction with some capital 
stories which school-going boys will find especially at- 
tractive. The gem of the number is Ainslee, an admira- 
bly natural story of a mischief-seeking six-year-old by 
Helen C. Weeks; Our Young Folks, however, has a 
monkey story by L. D. Nichols so good that it is difficult 
to award the preference to either; then the serial in the 
latter, Round-the-World Joe, introduces such impossibly 
smart and epigrammatic boys and is otherwise so strain- 
ed in its humor that it falls far short of the boarding 
school stories that Vieux Moustache--whoever he may be 
—is giving each month; while, on the other hand, the 
Boston monthly opens with a really humorous poem by 
Mr. Trowbridge, on Darius Green and his Flying Ma- 
chine, beside which The Riverside’s rhymed Battle of 
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(4.) At page 10, ‘‘ My comrades all were so untimely 
quenched ;” by the by, three lines above they had been 
“torn in pieces” by the waves, which again acted the 
part of tearing, trampling horses. At page 16 we have 
these lines : 

** One bosom, mine alone, mine isles of bliss,’ 

“ Unto the alabaster temple domes.” (! !) 

“ Upon thine isles of bliss,” ete. 
At page 22, “ Horizon’s bourne ;” we object both to the 
use and spelling of the word “bourn.” All are familiar 
with the passage in Shakespeare’s Hamlet : 


“The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,” 


Although the word means a bound or limit, it is that 
bound to which some person or object tends, and is not 
used, as probably the original French borne waa, aynony- 
mously with verge or edge, We may aa well here object 
to putting such seriptural language as" small, atill voice 
Within,” into the mouth of the Pagan Roman warrior 
Antonius (page 26); or, "1 could myself almost become a 
Christian,” into that of the Druid Alpendargo, 

Asto No, 5, two forcible illustrations have been al- 
ready given of turgidity, literal and metaphorical, é, ¢,, 
“ dale of bliss," alabaster temple domes’ Had such terms 
been at all applicable to the bosom-charms of the loved 
lady described or apostrophized, she must have been of a 
grandeur and vastness of proportions before which both 
the ladies of Brobdingnag and the goddesses of Olympus 
must have lowered their diminished heads, At page 11, 

“The egis of my power I shall spread.” 
/igis, the terrible shield of Zeus and Pallas, is too lofty 
a term to be fitly used by one who was only, by his own 
statement, a villanous charlatan, working on popular 
superstition, It could only be appropriately used in con- 
nection with grand, sovereign sway. 

Asto No. 6; we must refer to pages 79-80, from “ They’re 
a senile race,” etc., to “appanages which should be pro- 
tected ;" merely expressing our conviction that no culti- 
vated and liberal American will do otherwise than disap- 
prove of such an unbecoming attack upon the courage 
and character of our common forefathers. The proverb, 
though vulgar, is telling and true: “ It is an ill bird that 
fouls its own nest.” At the same time we fully believe 
that, were this drama ever to be put on the stage, 
especially at any of our lower theatres, such a passage of 
ad captandum, claptrap, would be welcomed with thun- 
ders of applause from “ the gods.” 

Having given what we deem ample proofs of the 
validity of our objections, and thus concluded the pain- 
ful part of our duty, we revert with pleasure to 

our opening remarks in regard to the high powers of 
which the avthor has given proof, and which will, we 
believe, with care, study, self-restraint, and cultivation, 
yet. raise for him a true title to the lofty name of poet. 
Let him carefully study Horace’s Epistle to the Pisos, and 
bravely and faithfully observe the rules there laid down. 
We can only cite two charming passages of genuine 
heart-stirring poetry : 


“ The air is full of music, which the ear 
Can hear not, but the soul still feels ; and light 
That fills the heart with gladness, all made up 
Of evening twilight, moonlight, light of dawn 
Together blending, as in music blend 
Sweet tones accordant, when they so unite 
That none can tell whose is the voice that soars 
In highest strains, nor whose the deepest moves. 
The streamlets in the lakes unite as souls 
In heaven ; which is reflected from them all 
As from the face of an unbroken mirror.”—P. 97. 


The following passage, though somewhat open in a 
few points, especially the combination of heterogeneous 
images at lines 13, 14, to certain of our previous criti- 
cisms, is a very powerful poetical description of the arch 
traitor Kaliphilus, who reminds us not a little of the 
Egyptian Arbaces in Lord Lytton’s Last Days of Pom- 
pei: 


ete. 


“ A curious animal! 
He hath a traitor’s face, spite of his beauty ; 
His voice repels me, though so sweetly sad. 
His eyes are those of an old man ; they’re deep, 
Ay, deep enough to mirror all a future. 
And in them burns no fitful flame of youth, 
But unveiled fire of full experience, 
Which shines therein, as in a lake’s deep centre 
The troubled image of the midday sun. 
Upon theirshores are haunts of disappointments; 
Of sorrows such as come at middle life. 
And signs of hopeless grief, which only live 
In age’s wintry season; on his brow 
In darkening shades are gathering evening clouds, 
But still his head bears spring-like foliage. 
No frosts have fallen on his growing beard ; 
In his complexion all the bloom of youth 
Vies with the overshadowing hues of health ; 
Yet on his face are channels made alone 
By evening's deeply-flowing tide of thought. 
And o’er his mouth an image dark of woe 
Enthronéd sits, and never leaves its place ; 
While sneers, the ghastly semblances of smiles, 
Are haunting the dark portals of his speech.” 
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I. Divers Views, Opinions, and Prophecies of Petro- 
leum V. Nasby. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 1867.— 
Il. Swingin Round the Cirkle. By Petroleum V. Nasby. 
Lilustrated by Thomas Nast. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1867.—It would be useless to criticise, with reference to 
their intrinsic merit, productions which have taken such 
hold upon popular favor as these have done. Nast and 
Nasby have together done as effective service to the Re- 
publican party as any dozen of its newspapers or any 
score of its popular orators. Their names have been in 
every mouth and their works quoted or described in 
every Republican newspaper in the land. The style of 
fun in which Nasby deals is, whether we like it or not, 
that which is becoming universally recognized abroad as 
“American humor,” and the enthusiasm with which it 
is received at home makes it difficult to deny that it is 
80, In his range of subject there ia no originality ; Po 
troleum V, Nasby would never have entertained hia con 
Vietions or stated them aa he has done had not Major 
Jack Downing and Hirdofredum Sawin preceeded him ; 
but he was fortunate in having a subject whieh afforded 
auch scope for satire as they were denied, The Demo 
eratic party had made itaelf as ridiculous as it was odious 
and contemptible; and that ite absurdities might become 
glaring it was necessary to de little more than to put 
into the mouth of the disreputable Pastor of the Chureh 
of the New Dispensation its stock arguments on every 
political topic, and its threadbare clap-trap so long used 
with success to split the ears of the groundlings among 
whom it found the rank and file of its following, Of all 
this stuff Mr, Locke had the exhaustive knowledge of 
which absolute mastery can only be gained in the news- 
pew oflices of a western or frontier state, and Nasby, as 

is incarnation of Democracy, discourses fluently of bas- 
teels, hirelins, minyuns, the scriptural sanction for slav- 
ery a8 once popularly received, the infamy of whatever 
can be made to bear the name of Ablishn, and, above 
all, he is thoroughly at home in the manipulation of 
local political machinery. In addition to all this is the 
newspaper man’s knowledge of the vulnerable points of 
all our public men, and ample experience of the standard 
jokes to which the voting public never fails to respond 
uproariously, while he has, besides, unusual adroitness 
in discerning all the sharp pleasantries which are available 
for his purpose and in stating them with lavish compact- 
ness. From his skill in this art—for art it certainly is, 
of whatever grade—nothing could be happier than the 
few slangy sentences with which he conveys vivid im- 
pressions which the average partisan editor would labor 
to make feebly perceptible in a diffuse column. Noth- 
ing could be more conclusive that “the Dimekratik 
intellek isn’t hefty enough” to acknowledge accepted 
facts than his statements of its actuating motives. His 
chief claims to party favor are, that “ My fust vote I cast 
for that he old Dimekrat, Androo Jaxn. For him I 
voted twict, and I hev also voted for every Dimekratik 
candidate sence ;” also, that he holds “that the Stait of 
Massychusits is ornery and cussid.” The same general 
principle is illustrated by his experience of Pennsylvania 
Democracy—which, it is currently believed, still avails 
itself of each election to return majorities in certain 
counties for Andrew Jackson, for each and every oflice to 
be filled : 


“T yoost to ge from Pennsylvany to the cappytle wunst a year 
to git my stock uv Dimocrisy recrooted, and to find out what we 
wuz expectid to bleeve doorin’ the cumin’ year, thus gettin’ full 
6 munths ahed of my nabers. I wuz wunet electid gustis uv the 
peese in Berks County by knoin’ nearly a year in advanse what 
we wuz to vote for that autum. They thot Nasby wuz a smart 
man.’ 


Such foibles of Democratic leaders as are matter of 
notoriety he can employ with very fine effect. One of his 
many Visions is of the entrance of disembodied souls into 
another life, which is made through a river that they 
must swim, while Satan and his cohorts on the banks 
superintend the passage. The experience of certain of 
the departed is as follows: 

‘*‘Vallandigham came next. I was surprised to see no one 
make a motion at him, but he sunk al! the same. ‘We never 
waste effort,’ sed Satan to me; ‘he carries enough natural cussed- 


ness about him, all the time, to sink him, without pilin’ any 
devilment on his shoulders wich is ten days old.’ 


‘Garret Davis went in, and to my surprise passed over safely. 
Nothin’ wuz flung at him, for which I asked the reason. 

‘** Why,’ sed Satan, ‘the poor old man isn’t accountable. He 
commenced to talk many years ago, and keeps on talkin’ because 
he really don’t know where to stop. I could hev sunk him; but 
the fact is, | woodn’t endoor what the Senit uv the Yoonited 
States hez hed to, for the past few years, for a dozen of Tombs 
lawyers. Besides this, I’m gettin’ more from Kentucky now 
than I am really entitled to, I've a mortgage on two-thirds uv 
that State.” . 


*“* Any quantity uv yoor party escaped me. Them fellows 
who are yet votin’ for Jackson [ll never git, and the most uv 
them es alluz votes unscratched tickets will dodge me. Their 
innocence protects them. It takes a modritly smart man to be 
vishus enuff to come to me; he hez to hev sense enuff to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil, cussedness enough to deliber- 
ately choose the latter, and brains enough to do suthin’ startlin’ 
in that line. Dan Voorhees, uv Ingeany, hez all these qualities 
developed to a degree which excites my profound respect. Be- 
tween him and Fernandy Wood its nip and tuck, Fernandy did 
wicked —— with more neatnis than Voorhees, but for a ac- 
tual love uv doin’ them Voorhees beets the world.’ ” 


In other visions we have similar sketches: Garret 
Davis, for instance, in accordance with the propensity 
noted above, being desirous of making a speech at the 
Philadelphia convention, “a hall wuz hired for him in 
another part uv the city, and fifty or sixty German emi- 
grants ” decoyed to act as audience, for whom “ five kegs 
uv lager-beer hed been rolled in the hall, and most uv ’em 
stayed seven hours and a half.” So we have Secretary 
Welles—Nast’s picture of whom (p. 185) is perhaps his 
best contribution to the book—explaining to the dream- 
ing Nasby the appointments in the royal court of Androo 
the I.: “He héf charge uv the royal poultry-yard, a po- 
sition which he bleved he filled to the entire satisfaction 
uv his biloved and royal master. He hed now four hens 





a gettin, each on four eggs, and he hoped in the course 





uv two years, ef there wuz no adverse circumstances to 
hev fresh eggs for the royal table. It wuz a position ‘e 
Get responsibility, and one wich weighed upon him” 
dis best sketches in this vein are undoubtedly those of 
the President and the Secretary of State, while on their 
memorable electioneering tour, which Nasby accompanies 
as “ Chaplin to the expedishn,” receiving for his services 
“ mileage and sich.” We have not space to quote from 
the earlier portions of the progress; at Louisville, Ky, 

however, the reception differed from those which had 
preceded it, and— 

“His Imperial Magisty, who wuz in a eggslent condition to 
make crowds large enough, remarked to me as we wuz ridin’ 
through the streets; ‘Splen ‘splay! "Mor’n ten ‘unerd sotisand 
people—mor 'n ten million people—mor'n ten ‘nerd sousand 
ey 18 people—and alluvum ‘sporters my policy. ‘Rah for 
At Cincinnati oneof the President's admirers remonatrates 
with him for the sameness in his speeches and asks fyp 
variety : 

"His Hegslency asked ‘him how there coo? be more variety, 
‘At Cincinnati,’ eed he, 'T observed the followin’ order ; 

"'1, Tewine around the cirkle 

''9. Tasked who was the Saviour ef f was Joodia Iskariot } 

"'H, Tleft the Constitoosha, the 46 States, and the dag with m 
stars onto it, in their hands, 

*' Now, at Columbua, | shel vary it thusly 

"' 1. The Constitooshn, Ang and stars, 

"+9. ‘The Joodis Iskariot bignia, 

“' 8. Swingin around the cirkle, 

** At Stoobenville, agin, eg follows} 

‘+1, Joodis Iskariot, 

“' 9. Swingin around the cirkle, 

‘** 8) Constitooshn, flag, and stars, 

**Andsoon, It'ssusceptible of many changes, I thot nv tha 
when I writ that speech, and divided it up into sections on pu. 
pose,’"' 

We have not yet heard the last of the famous speech, for 
at the Cleveland convention Nasby is button-holed by an 
enthusiastic office-seeker ; 

“tAnefl apoopt the Post Orfis in my native village,—which I 

hev bin solissited so strongly to take that I hey finally yielded, 
do it only that I may devote my few remainin’ energies wholly to 
the great cause uy restorin’ the 36 States to their normal posish 
ens under the flag with 86 stars onto it, in spite uv the Joodis 
Iskariote wich, ef [ am whoom, wat is the Saviour, and—and 
where is—’”’ 
At which point Nasby, perceiving the unfortunate man to 
be entangled in the President’s speech, “ and knowin’ his 
intellek wuz’nt hefty enough to git it off jist as it wuz orig: 
inally delivered,” considerately throttles him. 

It would require more space than we can afford it to 
exemplify Nasby’s suggestive delineations of the peculiar 
institution and of the workings of mass meetings and 
conventions. We may also be pardoned that we repro. 
duce none of the frequent instances in which his uni- 
versal coarseness degenerates into the disgusting and 
loathsome, and hardly less frequently into the most of 
fensive and blasphemous allusions and parodies of Scrip. 
ture. It should be remembered, however, by all whom 
the keen satire of the book enables to disregard these 
offensive characteristics, that in the ardor of partisan 
ship all these breaches of decency were accepted eagerly 
by journals and by a public whose fastidious propriety 
would have discerned the full enormity of such weapons 
had they been employed against them. On the other 
hand, in Mr. Locke’s excuse, it must be considered that 
the papers were written currente calamo, to meet the ex- 
igencies of a newspaper which was expected, on the oc 
currence of every notable event, to contain a letter from 
Nasby, and that, by the nature of the case, they were 
meant for ephemeral effect, not for deliberate examin 
tion, and should, therefore, never have been enabled to 
disgust and surfeit as a book full of such productions in- 
evitably must. For this reason it would be unfair to 
dwell upon glaring incongruities in spelling, sentiments 
out of keeping with the speaker, allusions of whichs 
Copperhead of his grade would be incapable, German 
and Irish slang and the mannerisms of Artemus Ward— 
all of which, no doubt, a more deliberate preparation 
would have eliminated. Perhaps his greatest mistake is 
in having resorted to the detestable cacography in which, 
by a popular delusion, fun is supposed to inhere. This 
he seems to have discovered, and his more recent letters, 
those contained in Swingin Round the Cirkle—which, by 
the way, is the much more creditable of the books—re 
tain in great’ measure the phonetic system only as 8 
means of conveying the dialect of the vulgar: the dic 
tion, in fact, becomes more of the style of Yellowplush 
and Biglow than of K. N. Pepper and the chambermaids’ 
weeklies. The whole Nasby order of literature, we need 
scarcely say, is one for which we have little respect; it 
is, nevertheless, that which is found to gain the most 
readers, and is, therefore, the most available for the pur 
poses these letters were meant to subserve, Of thelt 
success, aside from the question of popularity, it is only 
fair to say that we know of no instance in which one ¢x 
treme partisan has been more successful in bringing into 
merited contempt the tenets and practices of hostile ¢%- 
tremiste by putting upon them the extravagant interpre 
tations he desires to have popularly attributed to his op 
ponents. WNasby's satire, nevertheless, is a tw 
sword that calls to mind Good George Herbert's caution, 
“Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly striking sometimes 4 
friend, sometimes the engineer.” The blows meant for 
the demolition of the Democratic party seem to us 
constitute as severe an assault as could be devised up0o 
the republicanism they were designed to defend. 


Advice to the Officers of the British Army. A Fae 
simile Reprint of the Sixth London Hdition. With intre 
duction and notes. New York: Agathynian Club. 1867. 
—Like the Nasby books a work of the keenest nee 
this resembles them in nothing else. ‘The difference 
that of the ladies of Billingsgate market and 
Swift. Pamphlets, speeches, editorials, and quarterly fe 
view articles might have been poured upon army abuse 
and corruptions without materially disturbing the wee 
ity of those who thrived by them; but it is har ut 
imagine any of the offenders reading this delineation 
their irregularities without writhing under the exposure 





The elegance of the writer’s smooth sarcasm is as exqul- 
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site as his knowledge of his subject was thorough. His 

reface gives the clue to his scheme. Acknowledging 
the futility of previous attempts at reform, he proceeds 
to ask (the italics are our own): 

«Does the author flatter himself that he possesses more powers 
of persuasion than his brethren? No. ut he has discovered 
the sole reason why other advisers have been eo little attended 
to; namely, because they have laid down a line of conduct in 
direct opposition to the inclination of their readers. Now. he 
pas pureved a very different method ; has endeavored to season his 
admonition to their —. ‘and though he cannot expect to have 
so many readers, he dsubts not but that his precepts and maxima 
will have more ollowers than those of Socrates or Epictetus, or 
any other moralist who has undertaken the arduous task of re- 
forming mankind.” 

In explanation of which we quote from the chapter ad- 
dreased to commanders-in-chief : : 

« Yoti have heard that secrecy is one of the first requisites in a 
commander, In order, therefore, to eet a name for thie great mili- 
tary vifttie, you Hitiet always be silent atid sullen, particularly at 

pifown table ; and 1 Would Advise you to seoure your BeCrets the 
ore ofuctially, by depositiig them in the safest Sys you 6an 
think of | AS, fof Instance, i the breast of your wife or mistress, 

ejunoranés Of your profession is likewise best coneealed hy 
golemnily and silence, which pase for profuind knowledye ipon 
the generality of mankind, A proper fitlention to these, toge 
ther Wilh extreme eeverity, particularly if trifles, will suv pro 
eure you the Character of & good officer,” 

Thess admirable counsels, which, in successive chapters, 
address every grade from commander to private, ought 
to be adopted by special instructions from the Neeretary 
of War as a text-book at West Point, More ruthless, 
searching sarcasm we have never seen; and the hundred 
and twenty fortunate possessora of the Agathynian 
Club's dainty fac-simile may congratulate themselves as 
much upon the refined raillery and polished wit of Cap- 
tain Grose—apparently as extinct as its author—as upon 
the sumptuous workmanship of the Bradstreet Press, 


Ingemisco, By Fadette, New York; Blelock & Co, 
1867,—That the authoress of this book is gifted with a 
vivid imagination, considerable power in conceiving and 
depicting emotion, and a sympathetic appreciation of 
much that is lofty and beautiful in nature, is undeniable ; 
but her descriptions are exaggerated, her language in- 
flated, and her story unartistically put together. With 
excellent perceptive faculties, and fertility of invention, 
and a playful fancy which never descends to vulgarity, 
the writer exhibits a want of cultivation and of thought- 
ful and persistent study which is indispensable to the 
achievement of success even in this department of letters. 
This is particularly remarkable in the earlier chapters of 
the book, but as the story increases in interest and draws 
towards a close the writer gradually becomes more natu- 
ral, throws aside her high-flown affectations, and gives 
abundant proof of a capacity—with industry and appli- 
cation—to improve the talent of which she is undoubted- 
ly possessed, 

In the first chapter we are introduced to the heroine, 
Margaret Ross, and a young gentleman, Harry May, to 
whom she is betrothed. Of course she is adorned with 
every attribute of real and ideal beauty, while the de- 
scription of the lover is puzzling beyond conception. 

“*You sigh, Margaret,’ he had said, with a wistful glance in 

the bright blue eyes fixed upon her the while she had stood rapt 
in reverie, her gaze afar—he bowing his fair young noble head, 
among the clustering curls of which one looked for the helmet’s 
imprint.’” 
In our limited experience we have never before noted 
this distinguishing mark of nobility, of which, however, 
if it be one, the ranks of the Life Guards will furnish 
abundant evidences. 

“So did the innate knightly spirit stamped on handsome, glow- 
ing face and lithe and hardy figure revert from the carpet kitights 
of modern chivalry to the golden days of eld, when the worship- 
eS gold was a ladye’s sunny tress—ere yet the ‘ almighty dollar’ 

ad usurped the throne. 

“*Did I sigh?’ she returned softly. ‘It must be that looking 
up here, where 

‘*Nature’s heart 
Beats strong among the hills,” 

one feels a pulsation of those lofty heart-throbs, an aspiration— 
4 vague yearning after far heights to which few of us are strong 
to attain, mountain tops of the soul, whence those who dare gain 
them look down upon the clouds that lie along yonder low hori- 
zon!’ And she pointed to a dark drift bearing heavily down 
through a gap in the mountains, while on the heights above the 
— glory rested yet. Her companion kept an instant’s moody 
silence,” 

We can scarcely wonder that he did—the marvel is that 
he should have the courage to break it. It is not impos- 
sible, though highly improbable, that young ladies should 
discourse upon ordinary topics in the exaggerated lan- 
guage of sentimental dramatic heroines, but we must 
confess to a weakness for young women who are a degree 
less sophisticated than Margaret appears to be at the be- 
ginning of the story, and acknowledge our gratitude to 
the authoress for not keeping up this sort of nonsense 
when the more serious business of life requires the hero- 
ine to be natural as well as earnest. The scene of the 
Story is laid principally in the village of Lowerz, where 
Mr. Ross, his wife and daughters, and other English and 
foreign friends, make up a pleasant party, occasionally 
going off on excursions in the neighborhood, One day 

Argaret goes alone with a Swiss servant girl for the 
— of making a purchase at a neighboring village, 

eaving her friends to make a trip to Zug. She is over- 

taken by one of those terrible storms so frequent im these 

Tegions, and, losing her way, she wanders into the re- 

cesses of the mountains until she comes to a ravine 

rena which a huge tree has fallen, forming a sort of 
ge: 


‘a Fearless, thoughtleas of her own danger, she passed over— 
a instant and she would have stood in safety on the further 
a y One instant a terrific crash of thunder reverberated far 
be wide—a knell of doom through all those deep-voiced caves— 
_ the Hesining dazzled Margaret's eyes, She staggered and 
en her footing. Down, down she fell—oh, the lifetime of 
he second !—till the broken trunk of a tree, jutting out from 
ba reel Rrestplos, caught her heavy riding skirt, holding her 
fs rom that bridgeless chasm of eternity. 
could sponded far above the abyss, a moment passed ere she 
pe a caltoct her scattered senses and realize her situation, The 
until peg quick presence of mind, she swung gently to and fro 
belo she succeeded in placing her foot upon a crevice in the cliff 
halt. and then raised herself with di culty to a haif-sitting, 
Crouching position upon the decaying trunk." 


From this dangerous situation she is rescued by the 
efforts of a stranger who opportunely appears upon “the 
rock beyond the ravine.” The stranger takes her toa 
cave which is providentially stored with provisions, here 
Margaret recovers from the effects of her accident, and 
after a hearty meal he conveys her to his own castle and 
sends to inform her father of her safety. Mr. Ross 
arrives at the castle, remains for a short season the guest 
of its owner—whose name is Count Zalkiewski—and then 
they all repair to Lowerz. As a natural consequence, 
Margaret and the Count fall in love with each other, but 
her promise has been given to her father that she will 
marry Harry May, and she informs the Count of her en- 
fagement. Mr, Ross and Harry go on a hunting expe 
dition, and after a few days’ absence the latter returns 
alone and tells Margaret of her father’s death, How this 
sad event occurred we do not know, bit the promise made 
to ler father is now more than ever binding pon 
Margaret, and in a long interview with the Count, in 
Which she takes leave of him for ever, slie for the first 
tinie acknowledges ler love, and parts from him to meet 
no more, An aecident eases her return to the spot 
Wliere he still stood, he utters her name, and ale throws 
herself into his arms: 

''* My darling, you have come hack to me.’ 

* As one awakening froma dream, she started, She shivered, 
and her eyes vnclosed with a wild and troubled gage upon hii, 

*' Thad forgotten—t had forgotten—oh, my father, forgive me |’ 
she moaned, struggling to free herself, 

*'My Margaret, you would not leaye me?! 


‘He withdrew his arms, She trembled before the angry flash 
upon his brow, the relentless fire in his eyes, Lis nostrils dilated, 
and his mouth was rigid when he spoke, ‘The words, hardly loud- 
er than a whisper, were yet terribly distinct; 

‘We are parted no more, ITswearit, You go hence with me 
as my wile, if you will, Give me your word of honor to ride with 
me now to Schwyz, to marry me there this morning, rescue or no 
rescue, Refuse, and what eye shall trace your way through these 
mountains to my castlein Zug—what ear hear your cry lor aid— 
what arm tear you from me there ¢’" 

The threat had the desired effect, and Margaret ac- 
companies him to the church, where they are married, 

This and other improbable events are supposed to 
occur afterwards in the story, which grows in interest 
towards the close despite its incongruity and want of 
finish. 

There are several pretty little legends told by divers 
persons, relating to the places visited by the travellers, 
which serve to give variety to the book, and which are 
very pleasantly narrated, Asa whole, Jigemisco contains 
80 much that gives promise of future excellence that we 
hope the authoress will not shrink from that steadfast 
and patient toil which alone can ensure her in the sequel 
that enviable position to which, no doubt, she aspires, 


The Village on the Clif?: A novel. By Miss Thackeray. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867.—We are some- 
what disappointed in Miss Thackeray. Zhe Story of 
HKlizabeth was charming, and we had hoped to find Zhe 
Village on the Cliff equally so; but it certainly is not. 
The faults which we attribute to inexperience in a first 
attempt, must when they appear in a second be set 
down to want of capacity or want of care. We think in 
this instance it is the latter, for despite many defects the 
story shows talent in certain directions. The descrip- 
tions of the scenery and population of Petitport are ad- 
mirable. The romantic dulness of the little French vil- 
lage and the simple fussiness of its inhabitants are 
clearly and sharply sketched, and so is the more conven- 
tional life in London ; although it is more especially in 
the earlier portion of the book, while the scene trans- 
pires in that smoky city, that we think Miss Thackeray 
most signally fails to interest. The story holds the 
characters together too loosely to give any sense of 
reality; there is a certain fogginess — perhaps of 
the atmosphere—and we dimly wonder why these 
people wander to and fro across the British Chan- 
nel. Miss Thackeray’s style sometimes helps to 
create bewilderment in the reader’s mind. She writes 
beautiful English, for which we thank her; but some- 
times she indulges in paragraphs of such long sentences, 
so crammed with observation, so full of reflections, that 
we get perfectly breathless, and long for a full stop. The 
English characters arecommonplace. Dick Butler might 
have become interesting if more fully developed by the 
action of the story; and the little English governess 
only awakens our regards when we get across the Chan- 
nel and the fog clears off. She is at best but a little doll, 
who fell in love with Dick in an entirely unprovoked 
manner. Reine is a more ambitious attempt. Noble by 
her mother’s side, she lives on a farm with her only liv- 
ing relation, who is almost imbecile, and manages all the 
business affairs, working with her own hands. She 
grows sick, and is alternately proud and humble, tortur- 
ing herself and Dick, who has fallen in love with her, 
by doubting the possibility of his loving one in her posi- 
tion. She is an original character, and intended to be 
strong; but her vacillations are too abruptly presented 
to the reader to allow any impression of strength to re- 
main. M. Fontaine, the maitre of Petitport, and his 
house, and his elderly relatives, with their dreary pleas- 
ures and minute economies, are capital bits of deserip- 
tion. M. Fontaine himself, with hisinexpressibly tedious 
habit of making set speeches, his tender heart, and his 
adoration for the little governess who marries him, his 
unconsciousness of what she suffers from his peculiari- 
ties, his baize apron, his feather duster, and his cornet, 
and, after all, his noble death while trying to save some 
drowning sailors, is a most natural, touching, and withal 
truly French picture; and we cannot help taking it as 
an evidence that Miss Thackeray has not as yet done 
herself justice, but that with her delicate penetration, 
sense of humor, and commard of language, it only re- 
quires a more vigorous effort on her part to enable her to 
create a fiction more worthy of the name she bears than 
is The Village on the Cliff. 


War Poems. By Elbridge Jefferson Cutler. Boston: 








Little, Brown & Oo. 1867.—This little volume, the produc- 








tion of Professor Cutler, of Harvard University, exhibits 
in a considerable degree the valuable poetic qualities of 
imagination, taste, and elegance. We deprecate in gen- 
eral either poetic or other effusions, whether they ema- 
nate from the North or South, which are calculated to keep 
alive resentment and perpetuate bitter memories ; but 
this is assuredly no reason why we should not attempt 
to du justice, as far as we are able, to literary merit, let 
it come whence it may and treat what it will. In this 
spirit we areled to record the opinion that the poems be- 
fore us evince, in parts, a high order of merit and the 
possession of powers which may well produce something 
still more excellent and substantial. Two or three of 
these pieces will not readily be forgotten, and all are 
above an average which wsually elicits thoughtful 
praise, The volume is published in a style of commend 
able elegance, 


THE MAGAZINES, 


The London Quarterly Review tor January has appeared 
in its American form and eontaine articles of customary 
solidity and some of unusual interest, The first paper, 
Charlea Lamb and Some of hia Companiona, will be mueh 
relished, being an ostensible review of TValfourd’s #inal 
Meinoriala of the essayist and ef Mr, Proeter’'s more 
recent memoir, ‘The artiele ealled Crime in the State of 
New York is based on the Twenty-first Annual Réport of 
our Prison Association, and, after a temperate discussion 
of its developments, concludes with the following .um- 
mary } 

‘But whatever course events may take in the United States 
(and we earnestly desire that it may be happy and successful for 
the American nation), we may ourselves gather from their exper- 
jence a lesson which it would be madness to neglect, That lesson 
is caution in making organic changes ; alesson which, happily for 
us, falls in with the sedate and practical character of the British 
people, Would any—the most democratic among us—exchange 
our regulated freedom for such unchecked license of depredation 

in truth, such a reign of terror as prevails in the rural districts 
f ate aad almost be termed the Metropolitan State of the 

hion 

The article on Yankee Humor is appreciative and cor- 
dial, and touches upon, among others, the writings of 
Geo. Wm. Curtis, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Saxe, Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Hawthorne, and Mrs. Stowe; besides mentioning in 
the title, at least, the humorists who are known asm Arte- . 
mus Ward, Josh Billings, Orpheus C, Kerr, Petroleum 
V. Nasby, and John Phonix. The last—the late Lieut. 
Derby, U.S.A.—who was really funnier than any of the 
other pseudonymous caricaturists, gets no credit beyond 
the naming of his book. Hnglish Democracy and Irish 
Fenianism has interest for this side of the ocean. We by 
no means endorse all of its conclusions, but many of them 
it is impossible not to accept. It will be well for the 
worthy people who have been displeased by recent politi- 
cal articles in Tne ROUND TABLE to read this particular 
paper of Wnglish Democracy, etc., with close attention. 
The remaining five papers which make up the review 
are, each in its way, Vigorous and readable. 

Miss Braddon’s Belgravia, of which the February num- 
ber ccmpletes the first volume, has shown that it is to be 
a readable collection of the very lightest order of light 
literature. Of the editor’s serial contribution, which is 
the main stay, we need say little, as its reprint in this 
country keeps pace with its appearance abroad; it is a 
novel which no one can commence without desiring to 
follow it to its close, and one which awakens constant 
surprise that a writer so entirely without humor as Miss 
Braddon can interest so strongly. The want of humor, 
in fact, pervades the magazine, although Mr. G. A. Sala 
is writing about streets and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has a 
pleasant article on Private Theatricals, while the third of 
the Belgravian Prose Ballads—which have been rather 
an abortive attempt at social satire—is a marked improve- 
ment on its predecessors, especially in its name, which is 
quite happy—Honeymoonshine. It is impossible to be en- 
thusiastic about either the poetry cr the illustrations; 
some of the latter are good, but quite as many extraordi- 
narily ill-done—one which represents a high-bred young 
lady cutting her adorer being apparently modelled upon 
the manner in which a chambermaid would perform that 
operation and being only praiseworthy in the execution 
of the background, the lady’s silk dress, and the gentle- 
man’s shiny hat. Thanks to the paste-pot publications, 
the public is tolerably familiar with the reading matter 
of Belgravia, which seems to be remarkably well appre- 
ciated. 

In speaking of the juvenile periodicals last month we 
ventured the prediction that 7’he Riverside, with its ad- 
vantages in form and mechanical execution, needed only 
to overcome the difficulties incident to early numbers and 
to get well to work in order to compare advantageously 
with Our Young Folks. It has done so earlier than we 
anticipated, for we imagine no one could compare the 
March issues without awarding the preference decidedly 
to the younger monthly. In the frontispieces the con- 
trast is marked,—Mr. H. L. Stephens furnishing for 7’he 
Riverside an admirable illustration of “Tom, Tom, the 
Piper’s Son,” while in Our Young Folks, Mr. A, Hoppin’s 
picture of ‘Our Baby” is by no means creditable to ar- 
tist or engraver and would not be so even to a publica- 
tion of a much inferior grade. Otherwise, The Riverside 
addresses youngsters rather older than the clientage of 
its rival, mingling useful instruction with some capital 
stories which school-going boys will find especially at- 
tractive. The gem of the number is Ains/ee, an admira- 
bly natural story of a mischief-seeking six-year-old by 
Helen C. Weeks; Our Young Folks, however, has a 
monkey story by L. D. Nichols so good that it is difficult 
to award the preference to either; then the serial in the 
latter, Round the-World Joe, introduces such impossibly 
smart and epigrammatic boys and is otherwise so strain- 
ed in its humor that it falls far short of the boarding 
school stories that Vieux Moustache-—whoever he may be 
—is giving each month; while, on the other hand, the 
Boston monthly opens with a really humorous poem by 
Mr. Trowbridge, on Darius Green and his Flying Ma- 
chine, beside which The Riverside’s rhymed Battle of 
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Bumble-liug and Bumble-Bee, ia quite flat and unmean- 
ing, Another of the latter's articles, Good and Bad Apples, 
might almost have been attributed to Hana Christian 
Andersen without fear of dispute; and in the Booka for 
Young People jarenta will find a very readable, though 
too short, dissertation upon nursery rhymes, 





MISCELLANEA, 


From Mr, Coar.is Rav we have the information, 
pleasing to archwologists, that there is now in New York 








the finest collection of antiquities from the north of 
Kurope ever brought to this country, This collection 
belongs to Mr, Charles C, Claus, long a resident of the 
Prussian island of Riigen in the Baltic, near the coast of 
Pomerania, The cretaceous rocks forming a part of the 
coast of that island contain flint of a superior kind, and 
large quantities of this material are also found along the 
shore, Before the introduction of percussion-locks, the 
fabrication of gun-flints was carried on in the island ; but 
in ancient times, when the people of northern Europe 
were still unacquainted with the use of metals, immense 
numbers of flint implements were manufactured in Riigen, 





and at some remote period of antiquity this island may 
have been, comparatively, as noted for its weapons and 
utensils of flint as Sheffield and Solingen are in our days 
for cutlery and sword-blades. Though the flint articles 
of Riigen have swelled the collections of Europe, their 
number is not yet altogether exhausted, and some of 
them are still found, either in the ancient barrows (Hii- 
nengriiber) or on the surface, like most of our Indian 
stone weapons and utensils. Riigen is supposed to be 
the island mentioned by Tacitus where the Germanic 
goddess Hertha was worshipped (Germ. XL.) Her sacred 
chariot, he states, was at certain times washed in a lake, 
on which occasion human sacrifices and other bar- 
barous rites were performed. Hertha bears somewhat 
the character of the Greek divinities Gea and Demeter : 
she was the goddess of the earth. The English word 
“ Earth” and the German “ Erde” are derivatives of that 
name. There is actually on the island of Riigen a deep 
lake called Hertha-lake (Hertha-See). It was formerly 
enclosed by an artificial earth wall, about sixty feet high, 
of which the greater portion still remains. Near the 
lake huge sacrificial stone altars are seen amidst groves 
of immense beech-trees. Most of the articles composing 
the valuable collection of Mr. Claus were found on the 
island ; but Sweden, Norway, the Danish islands, Sles- 
wick, and Holstein have also furnished many specimens. 
The flint implements, which form by far the most im- 
portant part of the collection, consist of knives, saws, 
daggers, arrow and spear heads, chisels, and a great 
variety of celts, or unperforated axes. Among the most 
interesting articles of flint must be counted those that 
are in an unfinished state and serve to illustrate the 
process of manufacture. Indeed, the collection is so com- 
plete that one may trace the progress in the manufacture 
of the articles through all intermediate stages, from the 
rude piece, to which only a few strokes had been applied, 
to the highly polished axe, or the delicately serrated saw- 
ing implement ; even the lumps of flint, from which the 
knives were split, are not wanting. Perforated axes of 
basaltic or dioritic materials, discoidal stones, celts and 
fibule of bronze, beads, ornaments of amber, pottery, 
etc., form the remainder of the collection. 

Mr. Claus is now engaged in arranging his articles with 
a view to exhibit them at the Cooper Institute. An 
opportunity will thus be affurded to the archeologists of 
this city to examine them, and they will be struck with 
the resemblance they bear to the stone implements for- 
merly made by the aborigines of this country. They 
prove, indeed, that the inhabitants of Northern Europe 
lived, in times beyond the records of history, much in the 
manner of the Indians of North America before the 
original habits of the latter had been changed by inter- 
course with the Europeans. 


Mr. NorMAN WIARD became pretty well known’ dur- 
ing the war from his exposures of a good deal of corrup- 
tion, ignorance, and official insolence in the War and Navy 
Departments, and especially in their bureaus of ordnance, 
whereby a bitter feud prevailed between Mr. Wiard and 
his friends on the one side and the entire official and 
“service” community on the other, which after a while 
was partially allayed by permission given to Mr. Wiard 
to construct guns on a new theory of his own device. In 
a controversy of thiskind 7’he Army and Navy Journal is 
scarcely the quarter in which we should expect to find 
judicial impartiality in its treatment of the assailant of 
the departments, and it is quite as a matter of course 
that its last issue contains a pooh-poohing account of Mr. 
Wiard’s last publication on the subject, from which con- 
temptvous disposal of the matter no one could gather 
the actual nature of the principles on which alone, Mr. 
Wiard argues, “great guns” can successfully be made. 
We have not space to enter upon the experiments and 
arguments by which Mr. Wiard appears to us—we speak 
merely as a layman, but as, without bias in favor of his 
theories, familiar not only with his books and published 
experiments but with every detail of his efforts in foun- 
dery and machine-shop to make “ great guns” and with 

the causes of their unsuccess—to establish irrefragably 
the following points: (1) that all heavy ordnance which 
is calculated to resist only the explosive power of gun- 
powder is constructed on totally false principles ; (2) that 
guns burst not from the expansive force of gases, but 
from the unequal expansion by heat of the metal of the 
reinforce; (8) that guns to secure a high velocity or to 
endure greatly heavier charges than are now used can be 
made, aud can be made only, by a complete changein the 
form of the gun from any hitherto known to one which 
shall provide elasticity in the metal about the bore, with- 
in a heavy reinforce ; (4) that the adopted Dahlgren and 
Rodman guns, made at absurdly excessive cost, are in 
these and in other respects formed in entire defiance of 
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physical facts, Of course, a sweeping assertion of such 
fundamental error as this aavorsa of rank heresy to the 
official mind and to all the artillerista who must confess 
their own ignoranes previous to ita adoption, Mr, Wiard, 
however, has certainly shown that they are in error, 
though he has net yet made it equally evident that 
his own “great gun” is the one which ia to demon 
strate the truth, In faet, Mr, Wiard's “ great guna” 
proved nothing atall, Three of them (15-inch) were at 
tempted ; the first was spoiled in the casting and remelted ; 
the second was finished and burat on the first fire ;* for 
the third the Navy Department refused to pay, and it 
was melted for old iron, The experience showed only 
that by no devices now known to founders can cores be 
made which will not fuse under the heat of the great 
mass of metal in these colossal guns; so that, whereas 
they were to cost less than the Dahlgren gun, which is 
made upon the most wasteful principles attainable, and 
from which the toughest part of the iron is cut away— 
on the two which were finished so much labor was re- 
quired to remedy the fusion of the cores that they cost 
more, we believe, than the Navy gun. The difficulty was 
a mechanical one, and did nothing to prove or disprove 
Mr. Wiard’s theory of the cause of the bursting of guns. 
For our own opinion, we have little doubt that if he can 
evade this obstacle he can build a gun that will penetrate 
any armor with which vessels can be sheathed, and thus 
again revolutionize naval warfare. 





LITERARIANA. 

AMONG the things fortunately unaccomplished by the 
last Congress was the levying of a tariff which would 
practically have deprived the country of all cheap litera. 
ture except the sensation novels and chambermaids’ 
periodicals. What will become of the bill in the new 
Congress, it is as we write impossible to forecast. It can, 
however, scarcely happen that that body shall have less 
comprehension of the needs of literature than its prede- 
cessor, while among the new members it is to be hoped 
there will not be wanting some competent and ready to 
give the matter the attention it deserves, It would be 
true wisdom in our rulers to allow the publishers the 
benefit of absolute free trade in the matter of paper and 
then to admit English books with a very light duty. 
This is not likely to dawn upon legislators who propose 
taxing books by the pound like so much iron, and whose 
conception of the author entitled to marked attentions on 
the floor of the House is—Petroleum V. Nasby. 


THE country would derive no small benefit from hav- 
ing in Congress a representation of more such men as 
the Republicans of the New Haven district of Connec- 
ticut have done themselves honor in nominating in Prof. 
Cyrus Northrup, of Yale College. The Pall Mall Gazette 
recently noted how creditable Mr. Lincoln’s foreign ap- 
pointments were in the selection of eminent men to for- 
eign posts, although the correspondence elicited by Mr. 
McCracken—whose likeness we are surprised not to see in 
the weekly papers—shows some of them in rather a piti- 
ful and abject light, which contrasts very strongly with 
Mr. Motley’s manly conduct. For the first foolish letter 
Mr. Seward, it seems, is not to be held responsible, his 
name having been secured in some queer manner by our 
disreputable President; and, indeed, the government 
have tried to repair their false step, first by tendering 
Mr. Bancroft the collectorship at Boston and then by 
nominating for the superintendenca of the Coast Survey 
Prof. Peirce, whom, we observe, a Chicago paper de- 
scribes as “of Princeton College, New Jersey,” adding 
that “his confirmation is by no means certain,” for he 
“was the candidate of The New York World!” 


From Philadelphia comes to us this quaint little 
poem : 
A SMALL WARBLER. 
A little bird with the blackest eyes 
Sits on a twig and nods at me; 


Very merry he seems to be, 
And wise. 


I wish I knew what the fellow thinks, 
Saucily shaking his cunning head— 
Whether it cannot all be said 

By winks. 


I wieh I were of the craft as well, 
Careless of morrows which come too soon, 
Hearing the tales a golden noon 

Can tell. 


For I should tarry among the leaves, 
Breathing no other than balmy air, 
Seeing my harvest everywhere 

In sheaves. 


And then I should tax my brain no more. 
Thick though the snowflakes chose to fall, 
Knowing I have beyond them all 
A shore. 
SamveE. W. DUFFIELD. 


Mr. CHARLES SUMNER, says the rumor which an- 
nounces his intention to leave public life on the expira- 
tion of his present term in the Senate, will make his 
residence abroad for several years in order to consult the 
continental libraries on the subject of slavery, of which 
he designs a history from the earliest times to its aboli- 
tion in America. 


Mr. JAMEs DuNwoopy Brownson DE Bow, the emi- 
nent southern statistician, died last week at Elizabeth, 
N. J. Mr. De Bow was educated as a lawyer, but early 
turned his attention to literature, and at different times 
held a professorship of political economy in the Universi- 





* The test was such as has never been applied in another case. 
The proof-charge of a Dahlgren 11-inch gun is 131bs, of slow-burn- 
ing powder with one hollow shot. That under which Mr. Wiard’s 
gun failed was 80 lbs of quick-burning powder with two solid 
shots. The U.S. ordnance officer, before firing, in reply to the 
question what the effect of the charge would be, replied, ** An 
earthquake ;” and the gun fiew in splinters with a roar that 
alarmed the country for miles around. 
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ty of Louisiana, the superintendence of the census wad 
President Pieree, and an offices under the Contederats 
government, His name, however, was best knows 
through the famous De How's Review, originally eatablinh: 
ed at New Orleans in 1845, and soon becoming the Ablent 
organ of the South Carolina political achool ; diseonting. 
ed during the war, its publication was afterwards resin. 
ed, firat at New York, then at Nashville, Vrom it wag 
compiled a three-volume work of Mr, De How's author. 
ship, dnduastrial Resources af the Southwest, the authori. 
tative work on the subject, 


er 


Mr, LonareiLow's Dante is so far completed that the 
proofs are in the poet's hands, His revision, however, ig 
minute, every passage on which he is doubtful being sub. 
jected to the criticism of his friends—fellow-poets and 
Italian scholars—so that publication will not take placg 
for some months, 


From the Rev. W.C. Richards we have these very 
pretty verses, apropos of the season : 


WILL THE VIOLETS BLOOM AGAIN? 


Will the violets bloom again 
Where the drifted snow is piled 
By the north wind bleak and wild, 
On the hill-side, in the glen? 


Will their tender eyes of blue 
Ever wake from frozen trance, 
Ever urge their timid glance— 
All these ghostly shroudings through ? 


Cold the kisses of the air 
On the earth's white bosom press; 
Will they glow with tenderness 
Kindling hues and fragrance there ? 
So we murmur—half as real— 
While the snow-drifts higher climb; 
Murmur—* Will the sweet spring time 
Beauty any more reveal ?"’ 


And in winter yet more drear, 
Winter thick with spirit gloom ; 
All our fond hopes jin the tomb, 

Only drifting terrors near: 


Woful and in doubt, we say— 

** Will the shadows ever lift ; 

Through our great gloom's pene | drift, 
Can joy’s blossoms make their way?” 


Harder, here, comes Faith's behest, 
Than to see beneath the snow 
Germ and leaf and petals grow— 

Out of earth's dew-spangled breast t 


April’s tears and May's warm smiles 
Jill at length dissolve the drift; 
And the violet’s eyes will lift 
Up to ours their sunniest wiles. 


Then its peawanly hae and breath, 
Shall this holy lesson teach— 
Plainer, tenderer far than speech— 
How in gloom Joy quickeneth. 

Messrs. Goutp & LINCOLN, the issue of whose Ar 
nual of Scientific Discovery for 1866 did not appear, 
announce that it will be resumed by the early publication 
of a volume covering the two years of 1866-67. Mr, 
Wells, the former editor, is still precluded by his govern 
ment duties as chairman of the Revenue Commission from 
preparing the volume, which has been entrusted to Dr. 
Samuel Kneeland, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


THE Agathyniau Club will issue about the middle of 
April as the second of their publications a black-letter 
fac-simile of the Proverbes or Adagies of Erasmus, with 
biographical and bibliographical additions by Mr. George 
P. Philes. Of the original English translation very few 
copies are known to exist: the reprint will occupy about 
200 pages of medium octavo. 


Mr. H. CLay Preuss, at the invitation of numerous 
members of Congress and other public men, is about to 
repeat his lecture on Hamlet for the benefit of the poor of 
South Carolina, the proceeds to be used for the purchase 
of corn, to which, we believe, the railroad companies 
grant free transportation. 


Mr. SypNEY Howarp Gay, formerly managing editor 
of The Tribune, is said to be preparing a life of Horace 
Greeley. 


Mr. W. D. HowELLs—of whose Venetian Life a new 
and enlarged edition is announced by Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton—is engaged upon a new work, the title of 
which is not announced, and which will not be issued 
before the summer or fall. 


Gen. N. B. Forrest will soon have ready for the press 
a work entitled Zhe Memoirs of Forrest's Cavalry. 


Gen. Joun MEREDITH READ, JR., author of the Histor 
ical Enquiry Concerning Henry Hudson, has been elected 
to a membership of the Royal Irish Academy. 


Dr. J. G. HoLLaNnn’s long poem, of which we have 
previously spoken, is so far advanced that its publication 
is promised for the fall. 


Mr. ArtHur J. PEABoDY—a nephew of Mr. Georg? 
Peabody, and for some time employed in the West a8& 


journalist—has become a partner in the publishing hous 
of Charles Scribner & Co. 


Mr. GuILD, Librarian of Brown University, has ‘read 
before the Historical Society of Providence a paper 
passages in the history of Rhode Island of the period 
covered by his History of Brown University, soon to 
published. 


Mr. W. C. ATKINSON, some weeks since, sent to The 
Atheneum what he believes to be the original version ° 
The Jew's Daughter, an old ballad of which a manuscript 
copy was known once to have existed in the minster 
library of Linco!n Cathedral, but to have disappeare® 
Mr. Edward Peacock follows with an erudite dissertation 
upon the historical incident upon which it is based ; or 
is fixed in 1255, but Mr. Peacock bases it upon an 0 
tradition from which Chaucer’s Princess's Zale a8 well a8 





this was, he thinks,derived. Our readers, however, will 
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gato more for the quaint verses themselves than for any 
events they may commemorate ; 


THE JEWS DAUGHTER, 


The honny boys of merry Lineoia 
Were playing at the ba’; 

And wi' them atide the sweet Sir Hugh, 
The lower amang them a’, 

Ile kepped the ba’ there wi' his foot, 
And catched it wi' his knee 

Till in at the cruel Jew's window 
Wi' spied he garred it flee, 


* Cast out the ba' to me, fair maid; 
Cast out the ba' to me," 

Ye neir shall hae it, my bonny Sir Hugh, 
Till ye cume up to me ;— 


*Cume up, sweet Hugh; cume up, deir Hugh; 
Cume up, and get the ba’,” 
**T winna cume up, I winna cume up, 
Without my playferers a’,” 
And she has gone to her father's garden 
Sue fast as she could rin ; 
And powd an apple red and white 
To wyle the young thing in. 
She wyled him sune through a chamber, 
And wyled him sune through twa; 


And neist they came to her ain chamber, 
‘The fairest o’ them a’, 


She has laid him on a dressing board, 
Wha’ she was used to dine! 
And stuck a knife deep in his heart, 
And dressed him like a swine. 
She row'd him in a cake o’ lead, 
And bade bim lie and sleip; 
Syne threw him in the Jew’s draw-well, 
Fu' fifty fathom deip. 
When bells were rung and mags was sun 
And ilka lady gaed hame; * 
Then ilka Jady had her young son, 
But Lady Helen had nane, 
She row'd her mantel her about, 
And sair, sair can she weip; 
She ran wi’ spied to the Jew's caste) 
When a’ were fast asleip. 
“*My bonny Sir Hugh, your mither calls; 
I pray thee to her speik.” 
“O Lady, rin to the deip draw-well, 
Gin ye your son wad seik,”’ 
Lady Helen ran to the deip draw-well, 
And kneeled upon her knee: 
“My bonny Sir Hugh, gin ye be here, 
I pray ye speik to me!" 
“The lead is wondrous heavy, mither; 
The well is wondrous deip ; 
A kene, kene knife stiks in my heart; 
A word I dounar epeik, 
‘“*Gae hame, gae hame, my mither deir; 
Fetch me my winding sheit; 
For again in merry Lincoln toun 
We twa sall nevir meit.”’ 
THE following letter explains itself: 
“To tHe Epitor or THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TIMES: 


Pr ary The following is cut from Tue Rounp TaBLe of the 12th 
stant : 


“*A Mr. Burr advertises in The Anglo-American Times request- 
{ng all who favor a reduced postage between Enyland and the 
United States to communicate with him. Postmaster-General 
Randall, it is well known, has been endeavoring to adjust a 
scheme by which rates should be reduced one-half, and the require- 
ment of prepayment should be abandoned. Under the present 
lan this country pays some $150,000 a year in gold to England. 

18 arrangement, however, was not to take effect before 1868. 
We are not aware whether Mr. Burr is anxious simply to promote 
this movement, or to accelerate it, or to make a still greater reduc- 
tion; at all events, we wish him and his coadjutors all success.’ 

“Many paragraphs have appeared in newspapers, and letters 
have been written on this subject, since my advertisement was 
inserted in your columns last year. 

“In reply to the editor of Tuk Rounp TaBLE, permit me to say 
that we are anxious not only to promote the movement for a re- 
duction of the postage to one-half, but also to obtain a still 
further reduction; and that we think that when we shall have 
secured the hearty support of the press generally, which we rely 
on, we may then have such a scale of charges for letters, books, 
etc.,as seems to be demanded by the enormous and increasing 
correspondence. 

“We believe that extended intercommunication will more than 
anything else tend to promote peace and good-will between the 
United States and Great Britain, and, therefore, earnestly appeal 
toall who can influence public opinion to help in this important 
work. I remain, sir, yours obediently, 7. a Bonn, 


“11 QUEEN SQUARE, Bloomsbury, W.C., 
* London, Jan. 31, 1867." 

Miss BRAppoNn is likely before long, if she does not 
already, to hold American publishers in as sincere abhor- 
tence as she must do the proprietors of the other Belgra- 
at home. The squabble just now has been gotten up 
by The Sunday Mercury, and is believed by The Athe- 
Naum to have set “the literary people of New York 
wrangling over” a question of which—however absorbing 
it may be for the dry-goods clerks and servant girls—the 
literary people of New York know little and care less. 

Mercury, it seems, is publishing Nobody's Daughter ; 

or, The Ballad Singer of Wapping : this, it advertises, is 
Miss Braddon, who, among other singular experiences, 
“queens it to-day wherever the English language is 
spoken,” for which reason The Mercury is a peculiarly fit 
recipient of her writings as being “the newspaper that 
Sccupies the throne of Sunday journalism.” Somebody 
reupon denies that the story is by Miss Braddon, to 
Which The Mercury rejoins that papers which do so are 
“concerns on their last legs,” and essays to silence them 
producing what it says is Miss Braddon’s receipt for 
as payment for the advanced sheets. All parties 
agtee, we believe, that Nobody's Daughter is identical 
With Diavola, which is now appearing in The London 
Journal as “by the author of The Black Band.” This 
‘onsideration sets The Atheneum totally at sea: The 
sack Band, it ascertains, being synonymous with What 
Wthis Mystery ?—of which our readers have heard before 
—and Miss Braddon having repudiated the latter, it there- 
fore follows that she is not the author of Diavola, other- 
Wise Nobody's Daughter. Now, the fact is that, although 
ery body thought she did, Miss Braddon very elaborate- 
Y did not deny that she had written What is this Mystery ? 
confining herself guardedly toa sharp reprimand of Messrs. 
j ton & Co, for advertising it, more suo, as “ ‘Miss Brad- 
on's Latest and Best.’—Atheneum.” ‘The impression left 
92.u8 by the letter—and we have no doubt whatever it was 








the correct one—was that the novel in question was one 
of the author's eouvpa d’eaaai, and that as, ifatend of 
beginning with a Waverley or a Piekiick and declining 
to bosh, her books have been a constant improvement 
upon their predecessors, the writer of Lady A udley'a 
Secret Was with reason as averse to acknowledging it as 
was the author of The Neweomes to perpetuating The 
Pavia Sheteh Book, The Mereury'a prise we have little 
doubt is to be ranked in the same category as the Messrs, 
Hilton's; at all events, it is not worth all the bad lan- 
guage that is being expended upon it, and as The Mercury 
has been well advertised by the excitement and the 
chambermaids who read it are pretty sure to be pleased 
with Nobody's Daughter, whenever and by whomever it 
Was written, we hope Miss Braddon will follow the ad- 
vice of The Atheneum and explain to the satisfaction 
alike of Box and Cox, 


Mr. Dickens is in various ways deserving of more 
sratitude than we think his recent novels entitle him to. 
lis plea against uncut books was meritorious; his as- 
sault in Mugby Junction upon one phase of railway 
grievances was beyond all praise ; and more recently he 
has been complaining in 7’e Times of abuses on the rail 
to which we submit so meekly that—despite the toady- 
ism with which our ladies would probably again make 
themselves ridiculous—we wish he might extend to this 
country, as means of possible railroad reform, the read- 
ings he is about to give in Ireland, 


THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN is at work upona life of 
the “ Corn-law Rhymer,” Ebenezer Elliot. 


MARSHAL NIEL intends writing a memoir of Vauban. 


M. MIcHgLET is writing the reign of Louis XVL., with 
which he will complete his History of France. 


ProF. Litrre, having placed in his publisher’s hand 
the entire MSS. of his dictionary, projects a metaphysical 
work, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Announcements cannot be made unless received on or before the 
Saturday preceding the date of publication, 





Hurp & Hoventon, New York: 
Venetian Life. By William D. Howells. Second edition. 
With additional chapters on Venetian Commerce. 
The Market Assistant. By Thomas F. De Voe, Butcher, 
Jefferson Market. 
BLELOcK & Co., New York: 
Albert Hastings: A Novel. By Mrs. Mary 8S. Whitaker, of 
New Orleans. 
D. & J. SapiieR & Co., New York: 
The Exile of Tadmore, and other Tales. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 
The MetropolitanGrammar. Prepared by a Member of the 
Holy Cross. 
Catholic Anecdotes, Vol. III. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 
Disappointed Ambition. By Agnes M. Stewart. 
Govutp & LINCOLN, Boston: 
The Progress of Doctrine inthe New Testament. Bampton 
Lectures. Lf mens Dehany Bernard, Exeter College. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1866 and 1867. 400 pp. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- 
munications toTuHE RounD TABLE will be read by the Editors 
if they are not authenticated by the writer's signature. 





To THE EpiTorR oF THE Rounp TABLE: 


Str: Will some kind reader give the name of the author of the 
lines entitled Misanthropic Hours ? and commencing— 
**T sometimes feel that I could blot 
All traces of mankind from earth, 
As if ’twere wrong to blast them not, 
They so degrade, so shame their birth.” 


It must have been first published twenty-five years ago. 
GEORGETOWN, D. C. A VEoP: 


To rue EpiTor oF THE RounpD TABLE: 


Sir: Theoretically, there is a degree of longitude where the 
division of time called a day ends and another day commences. 
Is it so practically? Is there any place, for instance, where the 
first day of a month ends and the second day commences? To 
illustrate, suppose a person were to start from Washington, D. 
C., at 12 M., February 1, and travel westward with the same ve- 
locity as the earth turns upon ite axis, he would then have the 
sun constantly over his head and at each successive point 
reached by him it would be 12 M., February 1, to the inhabitants. 
On his return to Washington it would, however, be 12 M., Feb- 
ruary 2, to its inhabitants. A. W. P. 

GEORGETOWN, D. C. 


Our correspondent will find a very ingenious mystification, 
founded upon the question he raises, in one of Edgar Poe’s sto- 
ries, called Three Sundays in a Week, or some similar title. There 
can be no such point of absolute demarcation as he describes, nor 
is it necessary till man can travel at the indicated rate of speed. 


To THE Ep1ToR OF THE RouND TABLE: 


Sir: The publishers of the new edition of Webster's Dictionary 
in their advertisement of the merits of this work make the 
statement that it contains ten thousand more words than any 
other similar publication, which assertion would naturally lead 
any one to suppose that every term employed by writers in the 
Janguage was to be found in its pages. But in the course of my 
reading I have met with several which I am unable to discover in 
its columns, and in the hope that this notice may meet the eyes 
of some one engaged in its publication and that thereby this 
great work may be brought still nearer perfection in future edi- 
tions, I am induced to send you a list of those few which I have 
noticed. First are parorytone and F gp anager. ome words to be 
found in every Greek grammar, and also perispome, which has 
been excluded by the editors, although tbe form properispome, 
which is derived from it, has been admitted. The remaining 
words are pentedecagon, a term employed in geometry; derceau, 
used by Gibbon in the preface to his History of England, and 
there defined by him as “a covered walk of acacias ;”’ and schepen, 
found in Bancroft’s United States, Vol. II., > 305. Iam igno- 
rant whether the two last are properly English words, but being 
in use by two such noted writers, they ought to be admitted into 
an English dictionary which contains so many obsolete terms as 
the late edition of Webster. CRITIC. 

New Haven, Conn., February 11, 1867. 


The words of the first class named by “ Critic” are simply bar- 
barisms of the grammarians which are never found out of the 
books in which they are fully defined. Their absence from 
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Webster We tegard as a recommendation to that work rather than 
otherwise, 


Te THH HniToR OF THR Ronn Tania! 
Sin! Allow me to enqtiive throtigh your ealumns when Mr, 
Lukene’s volume of Lenoye tratslations is likely ta be published ? 
CO, A, HaRisPHD, 
CHARLESTON, f, C, 
To tH Hpivon oF THe Rounp Tantn} 


Sik} Your querist "0, L,” has slightly mixed things, The 
lines ' . 
6 
* *Pis all—too late—thou art—thou art— 
The cherished madness of my heart,” 


should be without the dashes, thus; 


"Pig all too late; thou art, thon art 
The cherished madness of my heart," 
They are from Byron's Giaour. The other stanzas are from Tom 
Moore's song in The Light of the Harem, beginning . 
** Fly to the desert, fly with me,” 
If *C, L.”” has not read The Giaour or Lalla Rookh, then “ ©, L,’ 
has a great pleasure in store, A. G. J. 
Troy, February 23, 1867. 
To THE Epitor oF Tue Rounpd TABLE; 
Sir: “C, L.”’ will find the verses commencing 
**Oh, there are looks and tones that dart,” 


in Tom Moore’s Lalla Rookh. They are from that exquisite song 
in The Light of the Harem, 


‘* Fly to the desert, fly with me,” 


The two lines which **C. L.”’ has prefixed have no connection with 
these verses and sound Byronic, M. D. B. 


To THe Epitor or THe Round TABLE: ° 


Sir: In Hunt’s picture of ‘‘Christ Knocking at the Door” a 
eo much resembling the common dill (anethum graveolens), 

aving blossoms like those of our common wild parsnip, is prom- 
— introduced as growing i the door. The same plant ap- 
pears in Faed’s ** Evangeline.’ should like to know the name 
of the plant, and the peculiar signification, if there be any, which 
has brought it into such prominence, 

Where can this couplet be found ? 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 


small ; 
Though he stands and waits with patience, with exactness 
grinds he all.” 


Respectfully, CALEDONIA, 


The couplet is one of Longfellow’s translations from the Ger- 
man—we believe of Von Logau. 


To Tue Epitor oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Sir: In your issue of the 23d instant you state that you publish 
with the Veni Sancte Spiritus the only English translation known 
to exist. This hymn is so beautifully and, we may add, so faith- 
fully rendered in our language in St, Vincent's Manual—a book 
well known to every Catholic—that it were a pity that your readers 
should linger under so false animpression. The following is the 
rendering referred to: : 

“ Holy Spirit! Lord of light! 
From thy clear celestial height, 
Thy pure beaming radiance give. 
Come, thou Father of the Puor! 
Come, with treasures which endure!- 
Come, thou Light of all that live! 


“Thou of all consolers best, 
Visiting the troubled breast, 
Dost refreshing peace bestow; 
Thon in toil art comfort sweet 
Pleasant coolness in the heat; 
Solace in the midst of woe. 


“Light immortal! Light divine! 
Visit thou these hearts of thine, 
And our inmost being fill: 

If thou take thy grace away, 
Nothing pure in man will stay; 
All his good is turned to ill. 


‘Heal our wounds—cur strength renew ; 
On our dryness pour thy dew; 
Wash the stains of guilt away: 
Bend the stubborn heart and will; 
Melt the frozen, warm the chill; 
Guide the steps that go astray. 
«Thou, on those who evermore 
Thee confess and thee adore, 
In thy sevenfold gifts, descend ; 
Give them comfort when they die; 
Give them life w:th thee on high; 
Give them joys which never end. 
AMEN." 

In this translation, where there exists a variation from the 
original, it is rather one of the form than of the spirit, which is 
more than can _be said of several verses of the translation you 
have printed. In stanza vi., for instance, 

‘Sine tuo numine ’— 
‘Without thy divinity”—is rendered 
“Thy help in our work on earth’! 
which is surely,so far from the mark as to be entirely unrecogniz- 
able. 
“Tf thou take thy grace away” 
certainly expresses the idea, at last, since where God is not, grace 
cannot be. I remain, with respect, yours, etc., 
Samu. J. DoNALDsoN, JR. 

BALTIMORE, February 26, 1867. 

Our statement was not as quoted, but that we believed the ver- 
sion we gave to be the first made directly from the Latin—the 
only other of which we were aware having passed through the 
medium of the German. 
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VALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE! 





By virtue of a deed of trust to me executed by Wm. B, Smrrn & 
Co., of Raleigh, on the 22d day of February, 1867, I offer for sale 
the entire stock of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


at less than New York prices when taken in quantities, 
The stock consists of a well-selected variety of 


SCHOOL AND TEXT BOOKS, 


STANDARD, SCIENTIFIC, MASONIC, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS, STATIONERY, OF FICE AND SCHOOL REQUI- 
SITES, MASONIO CLOTHING, JEWELS, WORKING- 
TOOLS, ETC., ETC. 

Also, one 

NORTHRUP CYLINDER POWER-PRESS, 

bed 25x46 inches, two rollers, with roller-molda, and all in prime 
condition—does excellent newapaper work and fair book-work, 
as shown by The Crescent Monthly, Field and Fireside, and the 
other publications of the House—all of which have been and are 
Jeing worked upon this press, Jt will be sold exceedingly cheap. 

Also one 


RUGULES CARD PRESS, 


working a form inside of the chase the size of a page of large Com. 
mercial Note Paper, This press is in perfect order, and for rapid 
and fine card-work is well known to printers to have no superior 
in the world, 

Also, one 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESS NO, 2, 


in perfect order, with roller-stocks, frames, etc, 

1 Font Bourgeois, about 450 pounds, 

1 Font Nonpareil, about 120 pounds, 

1 Font Nonpareil, about 75 pounds, 

1 Font Long Primer, about 250 pounds, 

1 Font Brevier (old), about 250 pounds. 

1 Font Small Pica, about 75 pounds, 

2 Fonts Small Pica, about 200 pounds, 

120 Fonts miscellaneous Job Type, from Pearl to forty-line 
Pica, of all the modern styles, a portion entirely new—all as 
good as new. 

Two large double Imposing Stones, one Single Ditto; 20 
Chases, more or less, all sizes; 10 Double Stands; 2 Cases of 
Labor-Saving Brass Rule; %8 Pairs of Cases; About 125 
Pounds Metal Furniture; Standing, Slice, and Brass Galleys; 
Racks; Newspaper, Book, and Job Composing Sticks; Wood 
and Metal Borders, from Nonpareil to ten-line Pica, with all 
other such miscellaneous things as are requisite for the conve- 
nient working of a first-class printing establishment. 

All the above will be sold on good terms—bargains may be 
had. 

I also offer for sale 

“THE CRESCENT MONTIILY,” 

A Magazine of Literature, Art, Science, and Society ; 
“THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE,” 

A Superb Weekly Literary Paper, and long established ; 

“THE KEY-STONE,” 
A Monthly Masonic Magazine with a good circulation ; and 
“THE RURAL JOURNAL,” 

A Monthly Agricultural Paper, 

Also, Deeke, Chairs, Tables, Sofa, Carpet, Curtains, otc., of 
Editor's Office, 

Dealers, Teachers, and others desiring books will find it decid 
edly to their interest to call and examine the atock of Books and 
Stationery, as good bargains may be had, By quantities the 
stock will be sold for ten per cent, loss than New York coat, for 
cash or thirty daya, 

The creditors of the Firm of Wm, B, Smith & Co, other than 
A, 8, Barnes & Co,, of New York, Williams & Haywood, Raleigh, 
the employees and contributors of the said firm, and the Nation- 
al Masonic Publishing Company of New York, all of whom are 
preferred in said deed, are notified and requested to present their 
claims duly authenticated within three months, 

All parties indebted to said firm are required to settle up their 
indebtedness forthwith, 

For further information apply to Mr. C, W. LAMBETH, 40 and 
42 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, or 

RICHARD WAT. YORK, Trustee. 

Raxzieu, N.C., February 22, 1867. 

NOTICE. 

Mn. C. W. LAMBETH is my authorized agent to sell off the 
stock of Books and Stationery, and may be found in the store 
formerly used by Wm. B, Smith & Co., 40 and 42 Fayetteville 
Street, Raleigh, N.C. 


RICHARD WAT. YORK, Trustee. 
Raziex, N. C., Feb. 23, 1867. 
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Now Reapy, 
THE REV. MR. SOURBALL’S EUROPEAN 
TOUR; 


on, 
THE RECREATIONS OF A CITY PARSON, 


A Series of Humorous Pen-and-Ink Sketches by an eminent ar- 
tist. Small quarto, price % cents, . 


Sold by all Booksellers and mailed post-paid by the Publisher, 
DUFFIELD ASHMEAD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ae es et a ee a 


“The aubject ia here searched through and through, and here- 
after, when any one wishes to know anything about the opinions of 


mankind on this topic, he must refer to thie book,"—Unitarian 
Monthly Magazine, 


ALGER'S FUTURE LIFE. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (NEAR HOWARD), NEW YORK, 
A NEW EDITION (THE FOURTH), REVISED, OF 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE LIFE, 


AS IT HAS PREVAILED IN ALL NATIONS AND AGES, 


By Wa. Rh, Aton, 


To which is appended a complete History of the Literature of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life; or, A Catalogue of Works relating 
to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul, The titles classi- 
fied and arranged chronologically, with notes and an index of au- 
thors and subjects, By EzraAbbot, Associate Librarian of Harvard 
University. Fourth edition, royal 8vo, pp. 924, cloth, $4 60; half- 
calf, $7. 

* We do not hesitate to commend the work as a monument of 
rare intellectual labor, patient and conscientious research, ex- 
emplary fairness of judgment, and acute philosophical discrimin- 
ation, One of the most forcible chapters in the volume is de- 
voted to the grounds of the belief in a future life. Among these 
Mr. Alger attaches peculiar importance to those furnished by 
philosophical reflection, and sustained by rational proofs, Our 
whole life, he argues, is a series of preparations for a higher life, 
All the spiritual powers which we develop constitute an athletic 
training for the future, The ideal treasures which we accumulate 
are preliminary attainments for the same end, Man alone fore- 
knows his own death, This foreknowledge is given to prepare 
him for a succeeding existence, He has wondrous impulses to- 
ward futurity, which, like the instinctive Might of birds before 
their actual migration, betoken his destiny to another clime, 
The more one lives for immortality, the stronger proofs hoe finds 
ofa deathless existence, In carnest communion with our own 
selves, we become conscious of our own eternity,"—N, Y. 7'rib- 
une, 

For sale at principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher on 
receipt of price, 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


L—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

IL—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE TILE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 

1—TO RECKIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 

1V,—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPEM- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCHE MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DI 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FORK 
WHITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR VRE: 
PARING BOOKS, 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU 
MENTS, AND TO WHITH LETTEIS AND CIRCULAKS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THI SAMIC 
WHEN DESIRED, 

VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN.- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AT 
TICLES FOR DAILY Of PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 
VIIL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 

PARIS, AND LONDON, 

IX,—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO BEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 


The Bureau requires a fee af One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered, 


— 


All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 





cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, $1. 


1867. 


“The Round Table’s” Arrangements 
and Proposals for the New Vear, 
1867. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND TIE GENERAL PUBLIC, 


The Conductors of THE ROUND TABLE beg to tender their 
cordial acknowledgments to the many frionds of the paper for 
& handsome support, which has gone on steadily increasing unt] 


{t can now be truthfully said that it is fully, fairly, and propor. 
ously eatabliahed, 


During the three years that have passed alnee the frat poblica. 
Hon of THE ROUND TABLE, it haw experienced an unusually qj, 
vorsified career, making not only strong friends, but Home bitter 
enemies; yet the number of the latter has ever been compara, 
tively amall, and it is hoped and believed that there are now very 
few who do not wish well to a journal so earnestly devoted to 
literary, social, and artistic progress, 


THE ROUND TABLE now has subscribers in every state of 
the Union, in Canada and other parts of our own continent, jy 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and in many countries of cont. 
nental Kurope, It goes, in fact, to the four quarters of the globe, 
and with nearly every iasue the number which is sent abroad jp. 
creases, 


The home subscription list is a large and steadily Augmenting 
one and it contains the name of nearly every person noted in lite 
rature or eminent in professional life throughout the country, THE 
ROUND TABLE, therefore, addresses ahighly cultivated and dis 
tinguished circle, a circumstance which in preparing its contents 
is sedulously kept in view, The arrangements which have been 
made and which are in progress for the NEW YEAR are euch as 
to promise the most gratifying resulta. No weekly paper has 
ever been published in this country which has contained #o much 
really first-rate writing both from American and English pens as 
THE ROUND TABLE will offer to its readers during the your 1997, 
This will, of course, Involve a very large outlay; but the present 
position of the paper i# such as to Justify the engagements which 
its conductors have made, as well as others which they have re 
solved upon carrying out, 


The attention which THE ROUND TABLE has received not alone 
from the home press but from leading. eritical reviews all over 
the world, has gained for ita celebrity and a preatige which no 
other American literary paper has over acquired ; its articles and 
reviews arc quoted to an extent bitherto unparalleled, and are re 
garded by the educated and refined classes with a consideration 
hitherto only bestowed by them upon similar publications from 
abroad, 


It is hoped now that THE ROUND TABLE has achieved a position 
acknowledged to be #o far unique in our country, that all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in literature, iu art, or in coynate 
subjects, will give their personal help, both by subscribing and in 
ducing their friends to subscribe, towards enabling the conduct 
ors to accomplish their cherished wishes in the direction of con 
tinual improvement, 


THE ROUND TABLE is distinctively a National paper. It seeks 
to foster American literature and to encourage rising talent in 
the honorable vocation of authorship, It will therefore give pref 
erence, when possible, to the discussion of American books, as 
well as to that of American art and to home subjects generally, 
In order, however, to present the freshest and most Interesting in 
telligence from London, THE ROUND TABLE has in its corre 
spondent in that city awriter of whom the least that can be eald 
is that tho better theyare known the more will his letters be ad. 
mired, Contributors of the highest position in the Kuglish lit 
erary world will also write regularly for ihe paper, 80 as to om 
sure for it the greatest attainable spirit and variety, 


BUSINESS TERMS, 


*,* The price of THE ROUND TABLE ta atm dollara per year. 
The Conductors have uniformly declined to lower this price 
which, considering the great coat of publication and bearing 10 
mind the paper and typography as woll aa the character of the 
contents of the journal, ia much cheaper than many othors which 
charge for subscription but half the money, Tut as we have 
been very earnestly solicited by clergymen, professors, and others 
to continue for a time to grant lower terme to associations, epe 
cially at distant points, we have determined (for the month of 
February only) to offer the foilowing 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT, 

*,* Five corres or THE ROUND TABLE wit, Be BENT FOR 
ONE YEAR TO THE ADDRESS OF ANY PERBON WHO SHALL, REMIT TO 
THE OFFICR ¢wenty-one dollars CASH, IN ADVANCE, WITHIN THE 
ABOVE-NAMED PERIOD, 


This offer will not include fractions of the year, nor can Aly 
additional discount be allowed to clergymen and teachers for 
whom the customary deduction is made. Postmasters throughout 
the country, as well as others, will find in this proposal a source 
of honorable profit, while they will aid by its acceptance the best 
interests of national letters. 


Address all letters to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


182 Nassau Street, New YORK. 





N.B. The Conductors again earnestly urge all who have remit 





tances to make to THz RouND TABLE to do so by means of checks 
or postal money orders. 
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THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
DEVOTED TO 
POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND LITERATURE. 





ConTuNTSs ron Manon, 1867, 


I, Oceanic Phenomena,—IIT. 

cence, Red Waters, etc, 

If. Office of the Schoolmaster, 
til, An Improvement, By Dr. D. A, Doual, 

1V, Notes on District Schools, By H. 'T, Hickok, 

y, John Boyd: A Story of School Life. By Wm, W. Tufte, 
yi, Culture, 

vil, Corporal Punishment of Girls, 

Vill. eta J Talk, By I, A. Horton, 

, Kuffer, the Bore: A Dialogue, By Whitte Moore, 
X, Comporition of English, 
Xl, Hero Worship, By I. 8, Doolittle, 

ll, Eminent ie gin ducatora Deceased in 1866, 

TUL Speaking and Reading, 

XIV, School Law naturally existent within the Pupil, 

XV, On the Pronoun Who, 

XVI, Gerard on Schooln, 

XVII, Model Componitiona, 

xvull, Educational Intelligence: United Staten, Uruguay, Great 
Hritatn, Bavaria, Prussia, Russia, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, 
Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, Madayancar, 

1, Reviews of Now Booka; Physiology, Lawyer in the School 
ltoom, World before the Deluge, Hist, Mouthful of 
Hread, Woman's Work in Civil War, Patriotiam at 
lHlome, American Pomily in Germany, College Library, 
Atwop's Fables, Story of a Stomach, Laboulaye's Fairy 
Hook, The Metric System, ete, 

1X, Notes on Science and the Arta, 

XI, Bulletin of Teachers who are Candidates for Positions, 

WU, Descriptions and Price Lists of School Books and all 
Articles for Use in Schools, 


Specimens by mail, prepaid, 15 cents, 


Tinted Waters, Phosphores- 
By J. J. Stevenson, 


Price $1 60 per annum, 





CLUB RATES ARK LIBERAL, 


Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in exchange for a little 
york in the educational fleld, a copy of Wensren's Rovau Quanto 
Dwrionanky, price $12, 


iW. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
MPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


—_——— 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD Stanpd or Pratt, OAKLty & Oo,, 


Between Broadway and Church Bt, 


NEW YORK, 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THK UNITED STATES, 


4and 6 John Street, near Broadway, 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, KTC,, CUT ON PIPES, 


NB—The Munnscnaum da ponitively the nunt, and we warrant 
Wry Pipe to Color, 
Alargo and select atock now on hand, 


%,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country, 


Repairing, Bolling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with ue, 


GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Cireuwar, 
— = ; ; 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


__—- 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY, 


Wantedq—A young man of literary taste and some executive 
Ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 


bg in a salubrious Southern city. Capital required from 
$5,000 to $5,000. 


Itis believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
*%ce permanent, powerfal, and profitable. 
dress AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE, 
Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 





i 








GEORGE STECK & CO. 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
vory latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited, Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 KIGHTH STREET, Naw Yon, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 

GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLanarmen, Purarrans, and Pro- 
FEAMIONAL MEN a6 the Cheapent, Healthiest, and Beat Beverage 
in the World! 

Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 

and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M, E, Church, 
Also by 


Or. lrenzous Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 


Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford, By the 


N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent's Kast [npta will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Crocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprictor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 





A Wonp or Apvice To Famitixs AND TO THE ArrLicTED 
Genena.y,.--Scrofula is the base of a groat variety of discases, 
the cure of which Is certain by using the STRUMATIOC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent aMictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure, For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail, 

For eale at all the principal druggists’, 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
66 Cedar Street, 


—_—— 


Penn. Sait Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT, 


There ja no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as thie SAPONIFIER, In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c, per lb. ; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c, or Tc. per lb, 

‘Yor sale at all tho principal grocors’, druggists’, and general 
doalora’, 


25 Conts to Save 25 Dollars,—litenman's Banzinn 
instantly removes Patnt and Grease Spotea and cleans Gloves, 
Bilke, Ribbons, etc,, equal to new, Sold by Druggista, 
Chapped Hands and Faco, Sore Lips, etc., 
cured at once by the use of HaaxmMan's Campnon Ice with 
Guycrning; keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather, See 
that you get the Genuine, Sold by Druggista, 

A gentieman of experience in the Editing 
and Management of Daily Newspapers, a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, desires to make an engagement in the capacity of Editor, 
Refers, by permission, to the Editors of THe Rounp Tasiz. 
Address *G.,"’ Office of Tug Rounp Tanz, 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





JANUARY 1, 1867. 
CASH CAPITAL,. . « «© «© « « « $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, ee. oo eee 161,331 61 
ASSETS,. . . « «© «© « « «+ «+ $661,331 61 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 


8 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





co., 


Assets January |,1867, . . 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844, 


$1,261,849 


During the past year this company has paid to its policy-holdors, 
IN CASH, 
arebatement on premiums, in lieu of scrip, equivalent in value to 
an average scrip dividend of 
TWENTY PER CENT, 

Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the 
principle that all classes of risks are equally profitable, this Com- 
pany makes such cash abatement or discount from the current 
rates, when premiums are paid, aa the general-experience of 
underwriters will warrant, and the net profita remaining at the 
clone of the year will be divided to the Stockholders, 

This Company continues to-make Insurance on Marine and In 
land Navigation and Transportation Risks, on the moat favorable 
terms, including Risks on Merchandise of all kinda, Hulls, and 
Freight, 

Policies issued, making loss payable in Gold or Currency at the 
Orrice in New York, or in Sterling at the Orrion of Ratanons 
Bros, & Co,, in Liverpool, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 
CHAS, NEWCOMB, Vice-President, 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary, 


‘THE WORLD -RENOWNED 7 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


—_—— 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


The Creat Family Sewing Machine, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


496 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
((25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the " Lock-Stitch,”’ and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 


Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application, 
Report of the American Inatitute, 


oe ee 


FROM M., KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


JAMES J. LYONS, 


Sotz AGENT, 








182 Nassau Street, New York. 


1. Romsen Lane, Secretary. 


609 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
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TWO EDITIONS NOW READY OF THE CELEBRATED AMERICAN ROMANCE, 


THE DEAD LETTER, 


Whose success has been quite unprecedented among the productions of American writers, Five large editions of the romance 
have thus far been printed. The work is supplied in two forms, viz. : 

One volume 12mo, 308 pages, muslin binding, with six full-page illustrations, printed on plain paper, retail price, $1 50. 

One volume octavo, elaborately illustrated with designs by Geo, G, White, in paper covers, retail price, 50 cents, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 
From almost numberless reviews and notices of the work, all of them, without exception, flattering, we submit the following: 


“Tt is one of those stories that literally absorb all the powers 
and passions of the reader, Differently from the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, which Dr. Johnson said took him out of bed an hour 
before he wanted to rise, this will not allow the reader to sleep 
till he has finished it.”—Brattleboro’, Vt., Record. 


**Is conceded, we believe, to be one of the most powerful and 
beautifully written romances yet produced in America.”’— West- 
chester, Pa., Record, 


‘* A remarkable story.”’—Sentinel, Middletown, Conn, 


“One of the best stories that has appeared in this country since 
Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin and Dred.”’—/S¢. Clairsville Republican. 


** Who és its author ?"’—Chicago Press. 





** An intensely interesting and powerfully written romance.” — 
Phanix, Bristol, R. I. 


“Let it be pronounced ¢he great American romance, as it is,""— 
Lebanon, Va., True Presa. 


‘‘A very fascinating romance, exquisitely illustrsted.”’—Schen- 
ectady Daily Star. 


“Thoroughly original in ot, and of absorbing interest 
throughout.”’—Haverhill Gazette. 


‘A fascinating novel.”—New York City Com, Adv. 


‘One of the most exciting and readabie productions we have 
ever read,”’—eading, Pa., Times. 


“A remarkable literary success,’’—Maine Farmer. 


THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


BEADLE & COMPANY, Publishers, 118 William Street, New York. 





IRVING’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON 


Pusiisu ON WEDNESDAY: 


SPANISH PAPERS AND OTHER MISCEL- 
LANIES 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED OR UNCOLLECTED, 
By WasHineton Inyine, 
Arranged and edited by Pitnan M. Invine, 


NaTiowAL Epition.—Ih 2 vols, 6Fows Avo, on fhe paper, black 


éloth, bevelled, With @ portrait from Wilkie, price @6 60; half 
éalf, $8 


Alse the saiie on large paper for siihseribers, 2 vals, folio, $10, 
POR TRATS 
APANIAH PAPHILA 
(Now firat published.) 


Vai. I, 


Vou, W—LETTHRA OF JONA, OLDATYLE, 


BIOGRAPHICAL BRETOHES, Vid., 
Capt. Lawrence, 
Licut, Burrowes, 
Com, Perry, 
Capt, D, Porter, 


Thos, Campheil, 
Washington Alliston, 
Talma, 
Margaret Davidson, 
REVIEWS AND MISCELLANIBS, 
Robt, Treat Paine, Communipaw, 
E. C. Holland, The Cocked Hats, 
Wheaton’s Northerner, Letter trom Granada, 
Conquest of Granada, The Caiskill Mountains, 
Sleepy Hollow. 
** Beside containing a vast fund of information, these volumes 
present a great deal of matter for thought, reading for the hour, 
and philosophy for a lifetime. They are charming books,”’— 
Erie Dispatch. 
* The editor and publisher deserve and will receive the thanks 
of thousands for making 80 rich a contribution to American Lit- 
erature,”’—Albany Journal. 
*,* Subscribers to the National Edition of Irving’s Work (3,500) 
and owners of the Sunnyside edition (about 45,000), and the large- 
paper edition (100), are requested to complete their sets. 


PUTNAM’S RAILWAY CLASSICS. 
On Saturday, March 9. 


‘““MACA” STORIES. 
16mo, 75 cents. (In new and readable type.) 
CONTENTS: 
Found and Lost. Elegant Tom Dillar. 
My Three Conversations with Legend of Goodman Poverty. 
Miss Chester. How I came to be Married. 
Mrs. McGimmum’s Bill. The Mormon’s Wife. 
Feast of the Cranberries. My Husband's Mother, 
Tollimotte’s Ghost. The Double Veil. 
Professor Phantillo, Uncle Bernard’s Story of Love. 
Rich Merchant of Cairo. 
Aso, Sams Day: 


IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 


(Railway Classics), Cheap Edition, 16mo, 75 cents. 


c. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway. 
AND ALL BookseLLErs, 


ee es 


Steam to Liverpool, calling at Queenstown 
(Ireland), 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U. 8. Maile, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


From Pion 45, Nonra Riven, 


RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
HY THE MAIL ATHAMER RAILING RVERY AATURDAY, 


Payable in Gold, Payable in Curreney, 


FIRST CABIN, , . . . SITIO; STEERAGH, . . . . . @80 
to London, . 16 “lhe 
to Parla, . . . « 195 to Paria,. . 45 


. Passage by the Wednesday Steamera—Firat Cabin, $110; Steer 
age, $55—payable in Currency, 

Passengers aleo forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, ete., 
at moderate rates, 

Bteerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45 

Tickéts can be bought here by persona sending for thelr friends. 

For further information apply at the Company's OMees, 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York, 








ALICE B, HAVEN'S LAST WORK, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 AND 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY! 


THE GOOD REPORT: 
MORNING AND EVENING LESSONS FOR LEN'T. 


By Alice B, Haven, author of Patient Waiting no Loss, No such 
Word ae Pall, ete., ete., ete, 
1 vol, 12mo0, beautifully printed, 818 pages, cloth, $1 50. 


“The tame on the title-page of this book will be recognised 
hy many asa dear and fatniltar oie, thongh no longer reaponded 
toon earth by het whe once bore it, To them the book will come 
as A Welboiie mMessave from the pire heart aid eariest mind that 
av often ministered ty them ih the past —but how ‘Fest from thelr 
lahore’ for evermore, To many others, we trist And helleve, ite 
faith fil Spirit ane slinple, practioal teachings will hring help and 
bonitort by the Way, and lend Hew strength ald Wisdoin fur the 
evyerreniiifing Gonos, the ever-apposlig foes that beset tis 1h 
oUF Wanderings throvgh this wilderhess, The hook ia unique of 
it kind, WrouEhE out With patient labor, Fieh with the experience 
ofan earnest, tender, deeply-probed spiritual lite, Werittenatin 
tervals during & space af four years, and kept by her for revision 
and improvement tram time to time, the brief and beautiful life 
of its author closed at last before she was ready to give to the 
world the work that she had prepared with such a fervent epirit, 
But it will not be less effeetual for good because the brain that 
planned, the hand that executed, the heart that consecrated it 
with such faithful love and deep humility to the service of the 
Master, are no longer present with us."’—vlract from Preface, 


D, A, & Co, Pustisu: 

Cousin Alice: A Memoin or Avice B. Haven, With 
Portrait, 882 pages, Beautifully printed, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, 
$1 75. 

‘+ 4 memoir of one of the most gifted, as well as one of the best 
American women. It is a sad, sweet record of a life of suffering 


borne with the resignation of a martyr, and ending with a saint- 
like beatification,’'—Boston Gazette. 





Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 


THE MOST CHARMING BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
FOR CHILDREN, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 
HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
MEN AND ANIMALS, 


By JEAN Mace. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. Garry. 
edition, in 1 vol. 12mo, price $2. 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
DAMACED BOOKS. 

$25,000 WORTH OF BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. ‘ 

LEGCATT BROTHERS, 


115 Naeeau Street, below Beekman, 


First American 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY, 


1967, . . « « « $2,000,000 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President, 

Ih, Ff, JOHNSON, Vice-President, 

GEORGE F, SNIFFIN, Secretary, 
Hi, LASSING, Manager of Agencien, 


GEO. 'T, SHIPLIY, M.D,, Medical Bxaminer, 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
Av Cravenacr, Conumata Country, N, Y, 

Highteen Inatructora; elght Departments, $900 a Year, No 

Frtras (except Plano Muaic), Term opena April 15, Lewla's 

Gymnastics for Ladies; Military Drill for Gents, Mvery facility 


Assots, 


Sor the very beet Christian Pdueation, 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M, 


Prineipal, 


a —— 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPany. 


OF NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JAN. 
UARY 31, 1867: 
Net Assots, Feb, 1, 1866. ° 


. . . . 


$14,112,319 85 
RECEIPTS DURING TUE YEAR: 
Premiums. . e $5,145,550 18 
1,071,485 70—86,217,035 93 


$20,320,885 7g 


Interestandrent. . ° ° ° 


DIspurnsemMENTS : 
Matured Endowments and Claims by 
Death, . «.« «© «oc « « 4,006 67 
Dividends paid in cash, or used as cash 
in paymentof Premiums, . 
Paid for Annuities and Surrendered 
Policies, . ‘ é ° ‘ 166,599 22 
Paid for Commissions, 5 ‘ 258,491 89 
Paid for Purchase of Future Commis 
sions, Exchange, Postage, Adver- 
tising, Taxes, and Medical Fees, . 
Paid for Salaries, Printing, Stationery, 
Sundry Office and Law Expenses, 
Rent, ete., ‘ 


607,790 73 


603,314 24 


228,020 51— 82,000,088 1h 


NBT CASH ASSETS, $17,099,200 97 
InsveSTRH AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash lh Bank and Trist Companies, 
Houde and Mortgages, 


» #1,047,450 07 
10,007,800 00 





United Blates Stocks, F ‘ 6,008,108 Th 
Heal Hatate, ‘ ' : OHT,THL Ua | 
Due fram Ageiits, : 6 716 BT 

#17, 080,006 07 


Abn! 


Acorued laterest, 157,468 Th 


Market Value of Atecksa in excess of 
Cast, <6 tee A A01,705 00 
Premiums deferred or in course of 
transmission, ; 1,212,511 60 





——— $1,672,070 44 


GROSS ASSETS, FEB, 1st, 1867, 
INCREASE IN NET ASSETS FOR THE YEAR, 


$10,911,867 41 
$3,526,047 19 


declared to policy-holders, available on the anniversaries of the | 
dates of issue in the present year. 





Policies issued (including those restored) during the 
year 15,672, ensuring . » oe 6 6 $54,875,430 00 
In force, February 1, 1867, 38,638 Policies, ensuring $146,903,733 61 





The Company issues Policies upon the ordinary Life Plan, Ea- 
dowment Policies payable at any age not less than ten years 
from the date of same, Survivorship Annuities, and Children’s 
Endowments. 

Premiums may be in one, five, ten, or more payments, as may 
be preferred. 

Policies of any description may be made payable to survivors 
or beneficiaries in annual instalments, running through a period 
of twenty years or less, with Yearly Dividends of Interest, thus 
avoiding the risk and care of investments. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, WILLIAM If, POPIIAM, 
JOHN VY. L. PRUYN, WILLIAM A. HAINES, 
WILLIAM MOORE, EZRA WHEELER, 
ROBERT H, McCURDY, SEYMOUR L, HUSTED, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, SAMUEL D, BABCOCK, 
MARTIN BATES, DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLIAM BETTS, HENRY A, SMYTHE, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, WILLIAM V, BRADY, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, WM, EK, DODGE, 
OLIVER TH, PALMER, GEORGE #8, COR, 
SAMUEL B, SPROULLA, WM. K. ATRONG, 
SAMUEL M, CORNELL, WM, M, VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBEINSON, JOUN 1, DEVELIN, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, ALONZO CHILD, 
W. AMITH BROWN, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
RICHARD PATIICK, HENRY 1, DAVIES, 
ALEX, W. BRADFORD, RICHARD A, MeCURDY, 
RICHARD A, MoCURDY, Vice Prenident. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAO ABBATT, | meeretarien, 
JOHN M, STUART, | 
WILLIAM BHTTS, LL.D, } 
Hox, LUCIUS ROBINSON Counsel: 
How, A. W. BRADFORD, 
MINTURN PORT, M.D, 


‘ 
ISAAU Lb, KIP, M.D, | Medien! Haaminers, 








Printed fur Tae Rous Pane Assuvtation by Jowm A, Gaat & Gane, 16 and 18 Jacob Bireet; and published at the wiles, 108 Nassau Bireet, Batirday, Marek 0, 1967. 











[Mar. 9, 1867 : 


From the Undivided Surplus ($2,795,478 63) a dividend has been — 





it 











